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{\NUFACTURING States and Areas 


Hours and Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries, 
Selected States and Areas 


Average Weekly Earnings Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings 


State and Area 
1954 1950 1947 1954 1950 1947 1954 1950 1947 
SURSTLEGS Yernta ehaeety She a, 2) 5.5 $55.91 $47,382 n.a, 39.1 40.1 na. $1.43 $1.18 Da. 
jirmingham..........-. 71.68 54.00 n.a, 39.6 40.0 na, 1.81 1.35 na. 
BRIOMOS c'claadenateraieiet.s.5(8's 66.90 48.83 n.a. 40.3 39.7 na. 1.66 1,23 na. 
BREE Sia hss setorareiate ters suielesys 80.93 62.63 41.5 42.9 42.0 1.95 1.46 $1.23 
en eRe ar, Cao eee 79.17 60.61 40.6 41.8 na. 1,95 1.45 n.a, 
Ee a ae ao an 51.00 42,33 40.8 41.5 na. 1.25 1,02 n.a, 
ittle Rock-N. Little Rock 49.18 42.52 40.6 42.1 na. 1.21 1,01 na, 
iforni 81.05 65.39 39.9 89.7 39.5 2.03 1.65 1.42 
70.87 na. 37.8 na. n.a 1.86 na. na 
81.03 64.69 40.3 39.9 39.3 2.01 1.62 1.42 
17.07 62.44 88.5 39.0 40.8 2.00 1.60 1.38 
78.52 na. 40.0 na. n.a, 1,96 na, na. 
81.31 60.82 39.8 38.0 87.8 2.04 1.60 1.37 
82.90 67,07 39.1 39.1 39.3 2.12 71 1.47 
76.85 61.26 40.1 40,1 40.4 1,92 1.53 1.34 
75.48 na, 89.1 na. na, 1.93 na. n.a 
72.94 n.a, 40.3 n.a, na, 1.81 na, n.a 
73.16 na. 40.2 0a, n.a, 1.82 na. na. 
72.76 59.69 40.2 41.6 na. 1.81 1.43 na, 
W517 60.36 40.2 41.2 2.8, 1.87 1.46 n.a, 
17.23 63.32 41.3 42.5 Da. 1,87 1.49 na 
f 70.84 57,29 89.8 40.7 2.8, 1.78 1.41 na, 
Jew Haven. . - 869.03 55.23 39.9 40.7 D.a, 1.73 1,36 na, 
itamford...... tae 49.08 64.97 40.6 41.4 2a 1.97 1.57 na. 
pti ict eae 72.36 63.04 na, 40.2 42.5 Da. 1.80 1.48 na, 
Opis Paws uals 70.90 58.30 48.99 39.9 41.0 41,2 1.78 1,42 1,19 
SCiGEON 10: cee ate, <0. =!e 8 84.23 66.75a 52,34 40.3 40.8a 41.5 2.09 1,64a 1.26 
RPE Y, hs wie Seine de 2 56.44 46.20 na, 41.5 42.3 na, 1.36 1.09 na. 
56.03 43.75 D.a, 41.2 40.4 na, 1,36 1,08 na, 
isis vin! eners eS aia are 49.66 43,52 na. 39.1 40.3 Dn.a, 1.27 1.08 na, 
Saletan eT eee e °° 63.04 49.65 na, 89.9 40.7 na, 1,58 1,22 na, 
ne piste ee = <= 66.04 51.96 na. 41.8 41.9 na, 1.58 1,24 na, 
fe a's. lee /aremiatals sini: 78.28 64.78 na. 41.2 41.0 na, 1,90 1,58 na. 
BPD ocr Ate og eee ate 6 76.34 62.69 54,22 40.0 40.9 41.4 1.91 1.53 1.31 
ric 78.92 na. na, $9.8 n.a. na, 1,98 na. na. 
76.27 64.34 n.a, 39.6 41.0 na, 1.93 1.57 na, 
71.01 58.16 na, 40.4 41.5 na 1.76 1.40 na, 
75.50 60.43 na, 39.2 40.6 na, 1.93 1.49 n.a, 
78.48 59.18 na. 41.8 41.5 0.4, 1.88 1.43 n.a, 
71.90 55.43 nL. 41.8 42.0 n.a, 1,72 1.82 D.a, 
82.36 61.34 na. 41.9 40.6 na 1.97 1,61 n.a. 
66.17 a, na, 39.8 0a. n.a, 1.66 na. D.a. 
65.25 50.63 na, 41.3 40.5 na 1.58 1,25 na, 
91.84 na na. 41.0 na, na, 2.24 n.a. na, 
65.60 49.38 na. 40.0 39.5 na 1.64 1.25 n.a, 
56.52 48.93 n.a, 39.9 41.1 na, 1.42 1.19 na 
60.91 50.45 na, 40.6 41,4 na 1.50 1.22: D.a, 
68.58 55.46 na, 39.8 40.8 Da, 1.72 1.36 n.a, 
72.71 58.67 na. 40.1 41.1 na. 1,82 1,43 na, 
65.55 55,98 47,87 39.4 40.6 na, 1.67 1.88 na, 
68.54 na. na. 39.3 D.a, na 1.74 0.8, 0.2, 
52.06 2a, na. 37.7 D.a, na. 1.88 na, n.a, 
55.01 na. na. 38.3 na, na. 1.44 n.a. 2a, 
“FenoD 71.33 na. 1.2, 40.2 na. na. 1.77 na, n.a, 
A, Horses. 3\a0e's 65 D.a. D.a, 39.4 na. na 1.79 na. na, 
Beer” Ieee eae 87.84 71.30 56.63 40.8 41.5 40.1 2.15 172 1.42 
Be Oca eaten aiziaia)hs 91.85 73.64 na. 40.5 41.0 na. 2.27 1.80 n.a, 
Bivicti? a sadianiebeteetsinsis 94.79 na n.a. 42.6 n.a, na 2.28 na, n.a. 
stieteieyatsia\sie 81.37 na, na, 41.2 na, D.a, 1.98 na. n.a, 
Sore out roo 92.85 na. na. 41.9 na. na 2.23 n.a, N.a, 
Mere characte ews, 81.15 n.a, na 38.9 na, na. 2.09 Da, na, 
Sota. k RRR aly, os 83.23 na na, 40.7 na. n.a, 2.05 na. n.a. 
Biss austartiaeee et ese 74.03 59.06 48.61 40.6 41.1 41.3 1.82 1.44 1.18 
cian al oleae ox 74.62 60.31 49.02 39.2 39.9 : 4 1.90 1,51 eA 
Sorc OO ees 48.62 5 
A es. ET hale { 4p.6b, jf soe) XSL? (41 8 eet, ese { 1.18 
a ee 48.14 39.68 n.a, 40.8 41.0 na, 1.18 97 D.a. 
Bae occ. codeeeS 50.90 na. na, 40.4 na na, 1.26 1a. na. 
253 
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The Metals Outlook 


“The aluminum business today is booming,” according 
to Mr. D. Wilmot. And he should know, for he is the vice- 
president—product sales, Aluminum Company of America. 
He made the statement during a round-table discussion of 
“The Metals Outlook; Supply and Demand,” held at the 
Board’s 364th Meeting in New York, January 19. At the 
same meeting, the prospects for copper were analyzed by 
James Boyd, vice-president of exploration, Kennecott Copper 
Corporation; the outlook for lead and zine was covered by 
Simon D. Strauss, vice-president, American Smelting and 
Refining Company; and Philip J. Sandmaier, manager 
commercial research, Republic Steel Corporation, gave a 
rundown of his industry’s expectations. Excepts from these 
authoritative speeches (with illustrative charts) begin on 
page 120. 

For background on the metals markets, write for (or pull 
out of your files) Studies in Business Economics, No. 28, 
“Key Materials: Current Supply and Outlook”—published 
in 1951—to which several of the speakers mentioned above 
contributed. 

e @ @ 


Experience with Cumulative Voting 


The recent, widely publicized contests for the directorship 
of such companies as Montgomery Ward and the New Haven 
Railroad have focused public attention on the use of cumu- 
lative voting in corporate elections. THs CoNFERENCE 
Boarp queried 556 companies on their experiences with 
cumulative voting, and found that (1) the majority of firms 
do not provide for cumulative voting; (2) even when it is 
_ provided for in company charters or by-laws, or its avail- 
_ ability is mandatory by state law, stockholders rarely make 
use of it. (Page 108.) 


Why the Peak Doesn’t Matter 


Our business analyst makes an important point this month 
in studying the trend and composition of gross national 
product figures. 

First, he says that it looks as though all the GNP figures 
for the first quarter of 1956 will be up—except for auto- 
mobiles and housing construction—and that the year’s 
first quarter will exceed in aggregate the last quarter of 
last year. 

Nevertheless, and here is his point, “aggregate conditions 
no longer have a trend,” and “from here to midyear it is 
likely to be every industry for itself.” 
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There is doubtless some bad in this situation, but the 
good in it is very, very good. For, he says, “it is difficult to 
make a case for . . . a synchronized downturn in the next 
twelve months. . . . On the contrary, the synchronization 
of trends in major markets seems to be more than usually 
poor, and more nearly offsetting than reinforcing.” 

By way of illustration, our analyst closes his report with 
a scrutiny of the construction industry, which may be ready 


to take over again when other presently strong factors in 
GNP begin to falter. . . 


Hindsight Isn’t the Same Thing 


What next in the money market? When is the Federal 
Reserve goi. z to reduce the discount rate? Or is it going 
to reduce it at all? Do the authorities all agree that the 
inflationary threat has vanished, and its place taken by a 
threat of deflation ? 


My kingdom for an answer! is the cry to be heard at the 
end of February below Fulton Street. Seasoned observers, 
usually with rather definite ideas about what the authorities 
are planning, freely confessed puzzlement. 

Everybody, or so it would seem, was awaiting more time 
to see which way the cat would jump now that the President 
had said “yes.” This may also have included officials at 
33 Liberty Street and the imposing home of the Federal 
Reserve System in Washington. (Page 100.) 


The Top 200 in Trade 


In October, 1954, The Business Record published a list of 
the 100 largest trade corporations in 1953, ranked by sales 
volume. That list included food chains, department, specialty 
and chain stores, mail-order houses, and wholesalers and job- 
bers. The tables beginning on page 102 cover the same cate- 
gories for 1954, but this time the top 200 trade firms are 
included. 

Still heading the list is the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company. Food chains, in fact, accounted for the largest 
portion (39%) of the aggregate sales of the 200, which 
totaled $30.4 billion. Some other facts yielded by the article 
are the total assets, net worth, inventories, total current 
assets, total current liabilities, sales, income before and after 
taxes, and dividends paid by the companies ranked accord- 
ing to type of store. 


INVENTORIES, AUTOS AND HOUSING 


Thus far, their adjustments are coming in a healthy sequence 


OR THE FIRST quarter of 1956, the gross 
national product is likely to average somewhat 
higher than in the preceding quarter. Govern- 

ment spending—at state, local and federal levels—is 
rising; business outlays for producer durables are 
still advancing; consumer outlays for services are 
certainly still on the upgrade; and judging from 
department store sales and reports from the apparel 
market, personal outlays for soft goods will appar- 
ently be somewhat higher than in late 1955. In the 
special arithmetic of the national accounts, these ad- 
vances are probably more than sufficient to offset 
the quarter-to-quarter declines in automobiles and 
housing construction. 


BACKLOGS STILL RISING 


The gross national product is not the only statis- 
tical straw pointing to strong business conditions in 
the early part of the year. As late as December the 
rate of new orders in durables industries was sub- 
stantially higher than the rate of deliveries, and 
backlogs were still rising. (A disproportionately large 
part of the rise occurred in “transportation equip- 
ment,” reflecting a sudden burst of orders for com- 
mercial jets. Defense procurement of aircraft also 
rose sharply in December.) Statements included in 
the annual reports of a large number of hard-goods 
producers suggest that current backlogs alone would 
keep them operating at maximum levels at least 
through the first half. 

Steel, copper and aluminum—three raw materials 
so crucial to American production that their control 
under CMP amounted to total control over the 
hard-goods sector—are still in short supply, although 
the shortage in steel may be owing in some degree 
to the prospect of further price increases (or a strike). 
Late in February, money was still almost as tight as 
it had been during the squeeze of late 1955, with free 
reserves of the banking system still deep into the 
negative range. 

In January, despite a considerable volume of lay- 
offs in the automobile industry, total Census unem- 
ployment was nevertheless still below 2.9 million, 
and the increase from December to January was 
apparently no more than seasonal. During January, 
insured unemployment rose moderately, as it had in 
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January, 1955, which was a month of sharp ex- 
pansion in industrial activity. 

But despite the upward trend of gross national 
product, and the relatively favorable behavior of a 
number of other business indicators, it is clear 
enough, in the middle of the first quarter, that aggre- 
gate business conditions no longer have a trend, and 
that from here to midyear, it is likely to be every 
industry for itself. 

In December and January, the level of total pro- 
duction-worker employment and manufacturing be- 
gan to subside slowly, after having advanced con- 
tinuously for more than a year. Of twelve major 
industry groups for which seasonally adjusted pro- 
duction-worker data are available, four were declin- 
ing in November; five in December; nine in January. 
Hours worked in manufacturing also declined in 
December and January. The total industrial pro- 
duction index reached a peak in November, and has 
been about unchanged since, but the manufacturing 
component of the index has been declining for two 
months. 


ABOUT THE PEAK 


Even though GNP will probably be higher in the 
first quarter of 1956 than in the last quarter of 1955, 
many analysts believe that the peak of the 1954- 
1955 boom has already taken place, or is about to 
take place, and that when the period is seen in 
historical perspective the boom will appear to have 
ended with the initial curtailments of automobile 
production last December. 

Exactly where the peak is located, however, is a 
matter of much less importance to businessmen than 
the kind of peak it is, and the kind of implications it 
may have for the second half of the year. While it is 
obviously presumptuous to talk about the implica- 
tions of a peak when its timing and even its exist- 
ence are still very much in doubt, there are some 
significant things that can be said about it now. 

In a large number of industries, supply now ap- 
pears to be in excess of final end-product demand. 
This accounts for the widening of the personal say- 
ing rate and the relatively rapid growth of inven- 
tories. The adjustments of the next several months 
should thus be expected to take the form of a reduc- 
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tion of new supply toward the level of final demand. 
This kind of adjustment could proceed steadily and 
at a relatively moderate rate, since there does not 
appear to be a clearly ominous overhang of inven- 
tories as there was in March, 1951, or June, 1953. 
But it might accelerate rapidly if it were to en- 
counter a sagging level of final demand on the part 
of consumers, business and government. The ques- 
tion for the last half is whether inventory policy is 
going to get into a downhill race with a falling mar- 
ket for houses, consumer durables, capital goods, de- 
fense goods. 

The postwar record on this question is reassuring 
(which accounts for much of the “new era” talk) 
without being totally convincing (which accounts 
for much of the cautions against the “new era” talk). 
In each of the two postwar recessions, reversal of in- 
ventory was fairly sharp, and in neither case did re- 
cession spread very far from inventory itself. In 
neither case, in fact, was personal income affected. 

On the other hand, this has already become the 
longest postwar boom on record. Suppose that even 
without the trigger effect of a decline in inventory 
demand, some of the important final markets for 
output should complete their own private postwar 
booms and start to decline? Suppose several of them 
should start to decline at about the same time? 

Throughout most of the postwar years, business- 
men and economists alike have been fearful that 
either through accident or some complicated eco- 
nomic relationship, a number of key markets—con- 
sumer durables, construction, capital goods—would 
reach a broad postwar adjustment simultaneously, 
or nearly simultaneously, and that the result would 
be general recession of a type yet unknown since 
the war. 


NO SYNCHRONIZED DOWNTURN 


The only reason for returning to this frightening 
subject now is that it is difficult to make a case for 
such a synchronized downturn in the next twelve 
months. On the contrary, the synchronization of 
trends in major markets seems to be more than usu- 
ally poor, and more nearly offsetting than reinforcing. 

This offsetting tendency is already clear in a 
number of statistical series. While automobile pro- 
duction is running considerably below a year ago, 
and automobile sales themselves are expected to run 
between 10% and 15% below a year ago in the first 
quarter of this year, demand for steel is, at least tem- 
porarily, as strong as it was at any time in 1955. 
The composition of steel demand is certainly chang- 
ing, as automotive requirements (which are concen- 
trated in lighter steels) give way to an increase in 
the demand for the heavier gauges that go into 
freight cars, nonresidential construction and capital 
goods. But as late as the end of February, the rate 
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of new orders coming into steel companies was still 
approximately equal to their production capacity. 

Similarly, the stability of the Federal Reserve’s 
production indexes for the machinery and transpor- 
tation equipment industries, and the stability of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics employment data for 
these industries, reflect the fact that the decline in 
the rate of production of consumer durables has been 
progressively offset by rising production of capital 
goods and defense durables. The steel (and labor) 
that was being imbedded in unsold stocks of finished 
automobiles is now finding its way into the goods-in- 
process inventories of the capital goods industries, 
which is certainly a better place for it. 


STEEL GOING STRONG 


Of course, this shift of raw materials, and perhaps 
employment as well, from automobiles to capital 
goods cannot continue indefinitely. But it has al- 
ready continued for a notable interval, during which 
at least a significant part of the inevitable reduction 
in automobile volume has been completed without a 
serious general impact on the steel business. In fact, 
a few hearty optimists on the steel outlook are al- 
ready arguing that, by the time nonautomotive de- 
mand for steel is reasonably satisfied, the automobile 
companies themselves will be back in the market for 
higher tonnages to back up production of 1957 models. 
This may be an excessively hopeful view of the fu- 
ture; but the fact that it can be entertained at all is 
an indication of how well the steel industry has been 
insulated from developments in the automobile in- 
dustry for the past several months. 

In housing, another market which has been in- 
volved in the fear of a synchronized downturn in 
business conditions during the postwar years, an 
adjustment began fully a year ago when housing 
starts entered on their long 1955 decline. In fact, by 
the time the automobile market had begun to weaken, 
there had already begun to appear a series of en- 
couraging developments in the housing market which 
suggest that its trend in the near future will be up 
rather than down. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures on the seasonally adjusted rate of housing 
starts continued to decline in January, for the 
twelfth consecutive month. But the volume of resi- 
dential building contract awards evidently reached 
a trough in October, and in recent months has been 
trending sharply upward (see charts). By January, 
contract awards (measured in terms of floor space) 
had recovered to within 6% of its peak of December, 
1954, and during February a further advance was 
recorded. This improvement in housing reflects an 
important reversal which is now developing in the 
availability of long-term mortgage funds, and in 
the expectations of builders. In recent months, the 
housing agencies have reverted almost entirely to 
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the liberal guarantee terms which prevailed prior to 
the tightening of mortgage terms in early 1955. A 
higher rate of personal saving is beginning to replen- 
ish funds available to the savings and loan institu- 
tions, which do roughly a third of all residential 
mortgaging. The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, which was practically out of the secondary 
mortgage market in the first half of 1955, began to 
increase its volume of purchases slowly in the third 
quarter and much more rapidly in the fourth quar- 
ter; by December, FNMA purchases of guaranteed 
or insured home mortgages were running about $6 
million a week, roughly five times the level of six 
months earlier. 

This support to the mortgage money market is 
coming at a time when the actual sales market for 
new homes has maintained its strength. The volume 
of FHA applications and VA appraisal requests for 
both new construction and existing construction de- 
clined sharply almost throughout 1955. But FHA 
mortgages insured and VA loans guaranteed on new 
construction rose during the last half of the year, 
as housing starts were falling. (On existing construc- 
tion, too, the rate of new insured mortgages and loan 
guarantees was extremely well maintained through- 
out 1955, and late months of the year were at or near 
peaks for the year.) 


DECLINE IN CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 


In the late months of 1955, the total number of 
nonfarm mortgage recordings (insured and conven- 
tional) declined at more than a seasonal rate. These 
recordings include mortgages contracted on existing 
dwellings as well as on new construction. (For this 
and other reasons, the nonfarm mortgage recordings 
series is at best only a rough measure of sales in 
the new-housing market.)+ 

The decline in the number of recordings was en- 
tirely in conventional, rather than guaranteed, mort- 
gages. This may reflect a declining volume of sales of 
existing homes, which have a much higher propor- 
tion of conventional mortgages than does new con- 
struction. It may also reflect a wavelike change in 
the composition of the supply of new houses coming 
onto the market. Throughout early 1955, FHA-VA 
starts, as a percentage of total private starts, were 
at record levels (mainly because of a sharp rise in 
VA starts); and starts requiring conventional fi- 
nancing in 1955 represented less than half of the total 
new supply, for the first time on record. Most of the 

1The recordings series includes all mortgages (both residential 
and nonresidential) of $20,000 or less. The number of residential 
mortgages exceeding this limit has doubtless risen over the past 
several years. At the same time, the proportion of all nonresidential 
mortgages which are for amounts of $20,000 or less has probably 
declined. Over the longer term, the series has thus become more 
residential in its internal proportions, but less inclusive with respect 


to the total residential market. Year to year, however, the shift 
in the meaning of the series has probably not been significant. 
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shrinkage in the rate of housing starts in the last half 
of the year was in VA and FHA starts. But because 
of the long lag between starts and completions, the 
supply of finished houses in the last half of the year 
evidently contained the highest proportion of FHA 
and VA on record, and the smallest proportion of 
homes requiring conventional mortgages. Sales of 
FHA-VA units accordingly rose, and conventionally 
financed units fell. 

All this suggests (without proving it) that the 
widely publicized decline of housing starts in the 
last half of 1955 was essentially a tightening up of 
supply, owing to the caution of some builders, and 
the inability of others to obtain construction funds. 
There is no particular evidence that the demand 
for new housing was any weaker than in earlier 
years; in fact, the evidence suggests that it was 
stronger. 

Builders’ caution and the shortage of funds, evi- 
dently curtailed the supply of houses without seri- 
ously affecting the demand, and thus in a sense pre- 
cipitated a healthy adjustment. The relaxation of 
financing restrictions and increasing availability of 
funds are coming at a time when builders still have 
evidence of the strength of the underlying market, 
and apparently their own expectations are now turn- 
ing bullish. 

To add to the signs of revival in the residential 
construction industry, it seems probable now that 
Congress will substantially liberalize the limitations 
on FHA home-improvement lending. The present 
$2,500 limit and the three-year term are very pos- 
sibly important restrictions on this kind of borrow- 
ing; $2,500 no longer goes as far as it did several 
decades ago, when the limit was first fixed. 


STRONG CONSTRUCTION POTENTIALS 


Far from being closely synchronized with a general 
business downturn in 1956, the housing industry may 
thus find itself climbing uphill when inventory de- 
mand begins to falter. Taken together with the rising 
trend in government demand for schools, roads and 
other institutional building, the construction industry 
is likely to provide some firm footing for inventory 
adjustment later in the year. 


Apert T. Sommers 
Division of Business Economics 


Income and Wealth—A selection of papers delivered at 
the third conference of the International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth dealing with (1) model 
building in relation to the national accounts; (2) the 
measurement of real product over time; and (3) inter- 
national comparisons of national product. Series IV, 
edited by Milton Gilbert and Richard Stone. Bowes & 
Bowes, London, 1955. $4.25. 


Relative Changes within the Market Basket 
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Transportation and Sundries 


CHANGE IN CONSUMER BUYING HABITS 


index uses consumer expenditure surveys to 
develop “market baskets” that are typical for 
specified years. These market baskets reflect the 
spending patterns of urban wage-earner and clerical- 
worker families. The changes in the market baskets 
over the years reflect the changes in the living habits 
of the average American family. A very cursory 
comparison of today’s spending patterns with those 
of the 1930’s suffices to point up the vast changes 
which have occurred during the past two decades. 
Annual per capita consumption expenditures, which 
averaged around $470 during the Thirties, are well 
above $1,500 now. Even if price changes over the 
period are considered, the difference in spending is 
imposing, and suggests the tremendous increase in 
the quantity and variety of goods now bought. 
The increase in real income, combined with tech- 
nological progress, has brought a great array of goods 
and services within the limits of the wage earners’ 
budget. Many goods considered luxuries in the 
Thirties have almost become necessities in the Fifties. 


Tiina CONFERENCE BOARD ’s consumer price 


For example, many homes could not boast a tele- 
phone twenty years ago, while it has now become 
standard equipment. And besides the popularization 
of former “luxury” goods, many new commodities 
have become available on the market since the 
Thirties. Mass production methods have opened 
a vast market for nylon stockings and television sets, 
for example. In general, the consumer of today 
shares more extensively in a larger, more varied selec- 
tion of goods and services. 


MORE KINDS OF GOODS 


The wider variety of goods and services purchased 
is reflected by the greater number of goods priced for 
the current market basket, 7.e., almost 200 in the 
Thirties and about 300 in the Fifties. But what do 
these changes mean in terms of the general family 
budget? The first obvious difference is a switch in 
the relative importance of the main categories into 
which the necessities of life are usually divided: 
food, housing, apparel, transportation and sundries. 
The chart shows that in the Thirties food was by far 
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the most important item in the family’s budget: it 
took almost one third of every dollar spent. Housing 
followed with 29%, transportation and sundries to- 
gether amounted to slightly less, while only 10% 


were devoted to apparel. The spending pattern of © 


the early Fifties shows a different structure: food lost 
first place to transportation and sundries, which 
represent about 30% of all consumption expendi- 
tures. This shift reflects the growing importance over 
the last two decades of items other than the very 
basic necessities. Food now is second in importance, 
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followed closely by housing. Apparel again takes 
the smallest share. 

Within the main groupings the shifts stand out 
more clearly.. The chart shows this in some detail 
for transportation and sundries. Automobile trans- 
portation has become much more important than 
it was in the 1930’s. Here, as in other consumer 
durables, the impact of increased real incomes and 
easier credit terms has been felt. Public transporta- 
tion, on the other hand, has shrunk to about a third 
of its former importance. Medical and_ personal 


The Conference Board's Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 in population 
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1955 January............ 2 | 101:2 5 Bye : 8 K & : 181.5 3 
February........... 2 101.2 i) 103.1 : 98.8 s 101.3 100.1 181.5 113.8 
MR ECH ews sintyos.<hastoss 4 101.3 oH. 103.3 98.1 98.9 3 101.38 100.0 181.7 113.9 
PEN rice fares « sic 0 s.a 8 101.5 8 103.5 98.3 98.9 2 101.5 99.9 181.8 113.9 
MaEVATEM CC tors vests 4 101.4 8 102.9 98.2 98.8 4 101.6 99.8 181.9 114.0 
DUNS eee wakes 5s 3 101.4 8 102.7 98.2 98.8 .3 101.8 99.8 182.1 114.1 
(Ae 57? oy, eo eee 6 101.2 2 101.4 98.0 98.9 5 102.1 99.7 182.1 114.1 
Augusts..0..-.0. 2s. “(4 101.5 2 101.8 98.3 99.2 .6 102.3 99.7 182.2 114.2 
September.......... 5 101.6 3 102.1 98.4 99.3 9 102.6 99.5 182.5 114.4 
Oetoer soeckecsh. 6 101.9 5 102.6 98.7 99.4 3 102.7 99.3 182.9 114.6 
November.......... .0 102.0 6 102.9 98.9 99.3 9 102.7 99.3 182.9 114.7 
December........... .9 102.1 8 103.2 99.2 99.3 104.7 102.9 99.0 183.4 114.9 

1955 Annual average..... 98.3 101.5 1 102.7 98.4 -0 101.1 .0 99.7 182.2 114.2 

1966: January. 222... 0.066: 97.5 102.2 103.7 99.3 3 105.8 103.1 98.9 183 .6 115.0 

Percentage Changes 
Dec., 1955 to Jan., 1956...] +0.1 —0.4 +0.1 0 +0.5 +01 0 +1.1 | +0.2 -0.1 +0.1 +0.1 
Jan., 1955 to Jan., 1956....| +1.2 =057 +1.0 +1.2 +1.0 +1.0 +0.5 +-5.8 +1.8 =1:2 +1.2 +1.1 


CONSUMER PRICES INCH UP 


The slight upward trend in consumer prices which 
characterized 1955 continued into 1956. Prices in 
January were up 0.1% over December, 1955, accord- 
ing to The Conference Board's United States Index. 
The all-items index, at 101.1 (1953=100), was up 1.2% 
from the January, 1955, index of 99.9. 

The purchasing value of the dollar started the year 
on a low note. It was 98.9 cents (1953 dollar = 100 
cents), down 0.! cent since December, and |.2 cents 
since January, 1955. 

The slight increase in the all-items index over the 
month resulted from a 1.19% advance in the trans- 
portation index, augmented by lesser increases in the 
sundries (up 0.2%) and housing (up 0.1%) indexes. 
These increases were partly offset by a 0.4% decline 
of food prices. Apparel costs remained unchanged 
over the month. 

The price decline for food stemmed mainly from 
continued price drops for meat. Record production 


kept outpacing growing demand and brought meat 
down 1.7%. Price decreases for lard accompanied 
the downward movement of pork. The cereal and 
bakery products and dairy products and egg groups 
registered some increases over the month. 


Housing costs were up 0.1%, mainly because of 
advances in the fuel index and scattered increases 
in the prices of housefurnishings and laundries. The 
apparel index remained unchanged as slight ad- 
vances in men's clothing and dry cleaning balanced 
out a 0.3% decrease in women's apparel. The in- 
crease in transportation costs was owing to higher 
public transportation charges and higher new-car 
prices. Increases in sundries were scattered and 
fractional. 


Compared with a year ago, food prices were down 
0.7%, while all other components showed increases. 
Apparel was up 0.5%, housing 1.0%, sundries 1.8% 
and transportation 5.8%. 
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care services, though much more widely used today, 
show a decline in relative importance because costs 
have not risen so steeply as those for other goods 
and services. The “other” category, which includes 
recreation, alcohol and tobacco, tuition, etc., gained 
substantially. 

While at first glance the shifts in budget weights 
for the different components do not seem to be ex- 
tensive, they become quite considerable when price 
changes are taken into account. The consumer price 
index measures price changes over time on the basis 
of these budget weights. And the weight accorded 
each item is of prime importance for the determina- 
tion of the general price level. The effect of a price 
change of any one item on the total price level varies 
with the relative importance of that item. If, for 
example, a family spends $1,000 annually on rent and 
$200 on apparel, a 10% increase in the rent will 
affect the total family spending five times as much 
as an equal price rise for apparel. 


THE 1930's AND TODAY 


The index measures price changes by comparing 
how much it costs to purchase a set quantity of 
goods at different points in time. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a price increase for an individual item 
will increase its relative importance in the market 
basket. The chart compares relative importances 
within the market basket of the Thirties and that of 
the Fifties, based on 1955 prices. That is, the quan- 
ties of goods bought in both market baskets are 
combined with today’s prices. The resulting spend- 
ing pattern for the Thirties shows that fully two 
fifths of all family spending would have gone for 
food items. Transportation and sundries would have 
shown hardly any change in importance, while hous- 
ing and apparel would have decreased substantially. 

When this spending pattern is contrasted to the 
more realistic one based on the 19531 market basket, 
the real magnitude of the change becomes apparent. 
In terms of the buying habits of the early 1950's, 
food actually lost in importance by 1955, while hous- 
ing and transportation and sundries gained. This 
partly explains the stable, slightly upward price 
movement of the last few years: food prices dropped 
substantially, but so did foods’ relative importance 
in the family budget. All categories which had 
gained in importance, on the other hand, showed 
price increases. And this was enough to establish the 
upward trend. If food were as important in the 1950 
market basket as in the 1930’s, the recent decline in 
food prices would have had a much greater effect on 
the all-items index. 


Hewtzen BAcHNER 
Statistical Division 


11953 is the base year of the NICB consumer price index. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


puzzlement in Wall Street about Federal Re- 

serve policy little abated. A few were intimat- 
ing that the uncertainty might be deliberately 
induced by the authorities in the belief that a meas- 
ure of restraint might be thus imposed. Another 
explanation, probably a better one, was that the 
Federal Reserve authorities were themselves still 
feeling their way, or perhaps still closer to the truth, 
groping their way. In any event, the Reserve state- 
ment issued late Thursday shed little light on the 
subject. 

The country, of course, had before it the long- 
awaited statement of the President about his political 
intentions. The Treasury announcement about its 
March financing contained nothing unexpected. The 
stock market had its early exciting moments but soon 
developed a calmer strength based apparently on 
investment buying. By and large, the “yes” from 
the President seems to have been taken in stride. 

If the Federal Reserve had been waiting to see 
what would be the effect of the word from the White 
House the fact was not evident in the weekly state- 
ment of condition. The statement itself, of course, 
reflected the situation as it existed at the close of 
business, Wednesday, February 29, which was only a 
very short time after the announcement of the Presi- 
dent’s decision regarding a second term, but another 
day was available for discount-rate action. 


WAITING FOR DIRECTION 


So far as open-market operations were concerned, 
the Reserve stepped in to prevent the large post- 
holiday drop in float from tightening up the situ- 
ation too drastically. More than that could hardly 
be said. More time is needed for the ordinary ob- 
server to make a good guess as to which way the 
cat will jump, assuming it jumps at all; and it is 
quite possible that the Reserve authorities would like 
to observe her feline majesty a little longer before 
taking action. 

Recent events, too, have appeared inconclusive to 
most observers in the Street, as they may well have 
also to the Reserve authorities. The Treasury offer- 
ing is closely similar to that of last December when 
the Federal Reserve felt under the necessity of com- 
ing to the aid of the embattled borrower. The Treas- 
ury officials were reported to be of the feeling that 
the situation was sufficiently easier now to make it 


Te FIRST FEW DAYS in March left the 
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reasonably certain that stickiness would not develop 
at this time. Observers in the financial district were 
inclined to agree, more or less, with Washington on 
the point, but although some easing was in evidence 
just prior to the Treasury announcement, it is clear 
that conditions, judged by present-day standards, 
were still not particularly easy—with Treasury bills 
well above 244% and long-term Treasuries yielding 
not very far from 3%. 

The course of business loans at reporting member 
banks during the first two months of the year was 
not without its uncertain or unclear elements. 
Throughout most of this period these advances in 
large part reflected the sales finance company policy 
of reducing commitments at the banks and increases 
here and there apparently resulting from larger in- 
ventories of new cars and a policy of building inven- 
tory as a protection against higher wages or strikes 
in the steel industry. 


ACTION OF SALES-FINANCE FIRMS 


Bank loans to sales-finance companies had been 
rising for many months by the end of 1955, and were 
approaching rather closer to the line limits than the 
companies found comfortable. Many of these latter, 
accordingly, began early in the year to seek longer- 
term funds through private deals. They were success- 
ful in doing so, and the proceeds were used to reduce 
bank loans. At least this is the explanation offered 
by those in a position to know what was going on. 
At the very close of February, there was a reversal 
of this movement, at least among New York City 
member banks, which reported a sizable increase in 
business loans attributed to increased borrowing 
from sales-finance companies. 

Surprisingly enough a substantial seasonal decline 
(or was it more than that?) in outstanding con- 
sumer loans in January was attributed to a reduction 
in demand not from the automobile industry but 
from the other durables. An unexpected rise in re- 
payments also seemed to be a factor. There were 
also unofficially indicated expectations that the Feb- 
ruary figures would register a further decline. 

More serious-minded students of financial trends 
have been giving considerable study to certain 
changes in the national account statistics as reported 
by the Department of Commerce for the last quarter 
of last year. In particular, a sharp increase in say- 
ing as defined by tthe Department was attracting at- 
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tention. It brought the figure up to the highest 
point it has reached (on a seasonally adjusted annual 
basis) since the first quarter of 1954. The sharp 
rise seems to be attributable to an upward bulge in 
disposable income and a concomitant decline in con- 
sumer purchases of durable goods (which are defined 
by the Department as “consumption expenditures”) . 
Since there was also a decline in outlays for residen- 
tial construction, and not much slowing in the rise of 
personal indebtedness appeared, an accumulation of 
cash seemed to be suggested, which, if an actual fact 
and if continued, could tend toward easier conditions 
in the money market. 


MORE SECURITY ISSSUES PLANNED 


All in all, the inclination in the financial district at 
the end of February seemed to be to wait and see. 
It was evident that some of the steam had gone out 
of the general situation, but certainly nothing really 
discouraging seemed to be in the immediate offing. 
A few weeks more appeared to be required for an 
indication of the influence of the President’s decision. 

Meanwhile, planned new issues of securities were 
tending to accumulate, suggesting rather strongly 
that, given reasonably favorable conditions, a good 
deal of activity in the new-issues market would de- 
velop and supply cash to a variety of businesses. 


Freprerick W. Jones 
Division of Business Economics 


Staying Younger Longer 


“Time-honored beliefs about the aged are becoming out- 
moded, the Gerontological Society was told today. 


“Shakespeare’s depiction of the seven stages of man from 
birth to death was probably an accurate description for the 
sixteenth century in which he lived, but no longer applies, said 
Dr. Irving Lorge, Professor of Educational Psychology at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Bismarck’s arbitrary 
age-65 milestone marking the retirement age in the nineteenth 
century is out of date, too, it was declared. 


“ “People not only live longer today, they stay younger long- 
er,’ said Dr. E. L. Bortz, chairman of the session. It is the 
society’s eighth annual scientific conference. 

“Dr. Lorge said ‘we are involved currently in a crisis-type 
psychology’ in dealing with the aged because their numbers 
have increased so greatly. He warned that policies based on 
misconceptions should be revised in terms of modern conditions. 

“He and other speakers declared that much of the accepted 
data about old people had been gathered in institutions and 
hospitals. As a result they reflect the conditions of a limited 
group in late stages of deterioration and illness. An entirely 
different picture would be obtained by studying the whole 
aged population of today, which includes many who are 
healthy, well-adjusted and employed, the conference was 
told.”—From dispatch by Edith Evans Asbury in The New 
York Times, October 29, 1956. 


200 LARGEST TRADE CORPORATIONS IN 1954 


corporations has been expanded to include the 
200 largest, ranked by sales volume.t Since 
several large companies do not publish financial re- 
ports and others withhold sales figures, they could 
not be considered in the selection of the top 200. 


INSIDE THE LISTING 


Within the first hundred corporations, little change 
has taken place since 1953. Although shifts in rank- 
ing were generally from one to five places, there were 
a few companies which made larger jumps. United 
Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., Joseph Horne Co., Rice- 
Stix, National Department Stores and Reeves Bros. 
dropped ten or more places, while Rich’s and Thoro- 
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1See the October, 1954, Business Record for the 1953 listing of the 
hundred largest trade corporations. 


fare Markets rose ten or more. Two companies pre- 
viously on the trade list were absorbed by mergers. 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc. and W. H. Barber Co. were 
acquired by Foremost Dairies and Pure Oil Co. re- 
spectively. In the 1955 list, mergers will account 
for at least five disappearances and, in all probability, 
higher rankings for the surviving companies. (See 
the footnotes to the table listing the 200 corporations 
for those which have merged since 1954.) 

The 200 corporations consist of sixty-seven com- 
panies representing department and specialty stores, 
five mail order houses, forty-three food chains, forty- 
four other chains (restaurants, variety, drug, shoe, 
and furniture stores) and forty-one wholesalers and 
jobbers. Their combined sales in 1954 totaled $30.4 
billion, approximately 11% of sales for all trade es- 


(Text continued on page 106) 


How the Largest Trade Firms Ranked in 1954 


Soles |,Clasei-, 
$ Million |S°*4en 

1. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of America...| 4,140.0 | F 
2. Sear, Roebuck'and:Co. 5 i. svc sek she cee 2,965.4 | M 
8. Safeway Stores, Inte b.scnc. se ae ncaa e 1,813.5 | F 
Ae Werdpger (CO? Sas toes dhaeate «wie esi TA 1,108.7 | F 
5.3. C.:Penney: Cons shite. bce ee eee L072 he 1), 
6. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc............... 887.3 | M 
i, Bo W. VWOOOLWOILH COnr a: ries cae, seemelre ie 721.3 C 
8) Anderson, Clayton’ & Covi. 5... Sacco TU Te) CW. 
9. American Stores ‘Cowes: - Senicn act, eee 624.6 | F 
10, Allied Stores Oorpyye.. ots <de,e eisscye ta Mie ona 544.0 | D 
at.) National Lea Coc. sas. cones ure ieee 520.3 | F 
12. Federated Department Stores, Inc............ 500.6 | D 
13. McKesson & Robbins, Inc................... 489.4) W 
14. First National Stores, Inc................... 470.6 | F 
15. May Department Stores Co................. 444.4 | D 
16-%ood Fair Stores Ines ia. ccc cae + tes paces 410.1 F 
17. Graybar Electric Co., Inc................05. 366.0 | W 
18. BR; AS Macy &Go;)Incsc Waiieieee aera 840.3 | D 
19: Sys aKrespe Co 5.5 viec sihtiaye ease ets ih ah $37.9 | C 
BO We ie tarant OOtertattet scant ota rote 817.2 C 
21. Grnbel Brothers; frie. 29.9.4... 29 eee 290.0 D 
92. Jewel ‘Teai:Cos Ines dweersit. etsy en ee Se 276.7 | F 
23... Colonial Stores. Une.2. «ister sielbsd wloie ov uaycbl plana 244.7 | F 
Q4, City StoresCacqeras: stck Meant oe eeteta eats 241.8 | D 
25. Consolidated Food Corp. 00.00 .0.2.5200. 2% 230.7 | W 
26. Winn & Lovett Grocery Co.3................. 228.0) F 
BT. | Gye UO a onc cigt 0  Rasshere cient eso 219.5 F 
28. Marshall Field CoA. | .2.44. 22.0% even ce 206.3 | D 
20. MOPILWE LHe’ aaa cs Noe eae ee eae ee 189.7 | F 
SO Walereen (Cav. tl. cod Maan Penne te a 184.38 | C 
Sh. GC. Murphy Co, sa.5c. 8 8ebe--aaeete tee fi 182327. 1C 
Bede dy NOW REDIY 0. las wuchi oa Joeman ee dee 70 Bie 
55. American Nows Co: ..0 0 eedeocirtnche< te 179.1 Ww 
S4. Rexall Drag, ic. «.. ccanna dees ae oeten aes 176.1 Cc 
¥4 8G 
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. Pacific Gamble Robinson Co 
. Western Auto Supply Co 

. Associated Dry Goods Corp 
. Lerner Stores Corp 

. H. C. Bohack Co., Inc 

. Mercantile Stores Co., Ine 

. Spiegel, Inc 

. Bullock’s Inc 

. Gamble-Skogmo, Inc 

. Butler Brothers 

. Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co 
. Red Owl Stores, Inc 

. H. L. Green Co., Inc 

. Melville Shoe Corp 


. Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc.................. 
« MEcCrory Stores (COrprercadas sere smieniatton 
Goldblatt, Brosincss.. [gases eee eee 
. Southern States Cooperative, Inc............. 
eben Brut Cos. leas aaieiameceteme ae sane 
* Aldens, (Ines) curva ves coe ott a. Peat eee oe 
. Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc................ 
2} Super Valupstores, INC. veces as; <dviag «since 
, Albers Siper (earketatos.c.1 sashes sos certantets 
. wuong=Bellitimber: Coun sore aa. aceniie. wae ee 
« Fisher Brothers Co) «42 amiginossa/oes Seabateuerall 
. Bond Stores, Inc 
» Carson Pirie Scott & Coc. s.0 20... ee 
-MarshallaWelli Go 2s. fate Sale. tye ee 
. Edison Brothers Stores, Inc.................. 
5, SLOP Oe SHOU, MC ten ca costs st ata nan cette 
» Dixte-Home Stores®.. niece eee 
. Emporium Capwell Co... .....0...s000-.20- 
5, Mieming Gompany, UnCut cece «Jim cd nee eee 
. Shoe Corporation of America................ 
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How the Largest Trade Firms Ranked in 1954—continued 


1954 | Classi- 
Sales | fcation* 


$ Million 
Meet clugarten, Ine lieu Jv... 2b .idals ted ee.” 69.6 | F 
Haecarpenter eaper Con.j.....deatde...0sda. 68.1) W 
Remtnictise ENG as... 9.201 Ale «ae. eas 65.8 | D 
74. Neisner Brothers, Inc..:.......0...0...0.6% 65.0 | C 
75. Thorofare Markets, Inc.................005 64.3 | F 
foawWavidson Gros., Inett/...... 0. a0): sete. 64.3 | D 
77. Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc............... CSE ie C 
78. Interstate Department Stores, Inc........... 62.9 |. D 
79. National Department Stores Corp........... 62.8 | D 
Bosoavinie Markets. Jide os Stella teks. Mele ets 61.5 | F 
Brsromartie, inal [ris:Co.5..... itis 2 EG 61.1} W 
S2auMeLetian Stores, Gov... . 6. ene lec eh uie 60.7 C 
Bomeane wrvant, Ine. 28.,1....0 5% tebe! « go eal. 60.3 | D 
84. United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp........... 58.7: C 
igo. Wieboldt Stores, Ine...3.'.... f00.kel sesh bas 58.7 | D 
86. Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc........... 5806"! D 
Biemvarker asket....0/cca.2.2. Joie... i Yoh 58.1] F 
88. Shopping Bag Food Stores............ ad 55.1] F 
89. Peoples Drug Stores, Inc................... 55.0} C 
PmCOOK oatteciOo!);) OSE Shs cu Has ee.s SORE 54.3 | F 
91. Reeves Brothers, Inc...................005 53.9 Ww 
poms Osepia tore Co, iis.....% sndvet.. dead. 638.5 |’ D 
98. Fitzsimmons Stores, Ltd’.................. 52.9 F 
waribig bcariotores Cont... .... didi. 0a ds 50.4 | F 
Qos Stix, Baer & Fuller Co!..... 600.0 0040.0.42. 50.0 D 
96. Younker Brothers, Inc..................... 49.2} D 
DUMMIICS SUITING 5.5 foe ales ssf. Me Ms «ba Saabs 48.8 | W 
98. Automatic Canteen Co. of America.......... 48.7} W 
MOMasrULInMIIEPTOL COM T,f....... s dhialty..0.01 Sal ovee 48.2); W 
ODAC, Vending Corpse. iis... cstsic eins oe ete nee 48.2) W 
EOD As oeeck Shoe Corp.;.. 2 eiav i... eee ees 48.1] C 
102. Van Waters & Rogers, Inc.................. 47.9) W 
t03; Woodward & Lothrop...........5:......55: 47.8 | D 
Maas Meniney Col) Ine.....6 2.26 eccdscnceee es 46.9 | C 
PRE MTUA ME MEEOR OO... sos c saws sdiecesecess 46.5 | D 
io, Drank. ohattuck Co...) 6... ..cdecces ees 46.4] C 
PU MELRDCEROORE Nes cei aike ces cuaecusiecse dew s 45.9 | D 
aU PC EES GC CO 00 0,6. s:0,0 sieve 0,5 vie be see agains 44.3 | D 
mveeiWeten ao Prank Co, Inc.......-..<seeceeeus 44.2 | D 
110. American Factors, Ltd.................2.-. 43.2) W 
a hd, mcntuster & Co.,. Ine... 00.65 cc as dale’ 42.4] D 
See pelorm werierdart Cove. ......'k.... 0. eee 42.0} C 
Bren Per NCT CO. a. yn fierce slasneinasta ene 41.6] D 
114. Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc.............. 41.0} C 
15. Central Steel & Wire Co..................- 40.6 | W 
PEGA DEAT RUNG theo << hice SrAe s.o'. Sayeinisia ope oie ove ba 40.4] F 
BeapuMck ys mtores, ING. 25 isis. os ace ete «so 0.e ale 40.0| F 
OS. VAR TiS 2g 89.1} D 
MPV VALE OOM SLOTS. <3 winjs oe ecishe wide ee owele ote 38.8) F 
120. Big Bear Markets of Michigan, Inc.’......... 38.7 i) EF 
21. Alpha Beta Food Markets, Inc.............. 88.4] F 
OM UES YO On 38.1 Ww 
123. American Hospital Supply Corp............. 38.0 | W 
124. Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc................. 37.4 | W 
125. Southwestern Drug Corp................... 37.4] W 
126. Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc.......... 37.1 Ww 
ieiesbesties Company, Inc... .... cele ss. esc ce 86.8 | D 
128. National Bellas Hess, Inc.................. 36.2 M 
Seoreicatz) Drug Company. os. sae ce yale oateins os 85.9; C 
f0; Miller-Wohl Co., Inc........6s0eeseeeseces 35.0} D 
Bouma uitakerbaper, CO... 2.2...) os) giererse a shes 34.7] W 
0 MISS irc: Va ne a es 34.6 D 
ios. Julius Gartnckel & Co........4..0..0ceuee- 33:.0.). D 
OAT EO ee $2.51 °D 
aM RIC UNES TOS 5 DTIC 215 ig wf 5s, Seige 4b a wb w ete Sea2 D 


1Kroger Co. merged Childs Food Stores, Inc., July $1, 1955 

*Colonial Stores, Inc. merged Albers Super Markets, June 20, 1955 

*Winn & Lovett Grocery Co. screed with Dixie-Home Stores, November 14, 1955. 
New name is Winn-Dixie Stores, 

4Sales are for thirteen months i to change from calendar to fisca] year basis 


sources: ‘“‘Moody’s Industrials”; Companies’ annual reports 
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6Fitzsimmons Stores, Ltd. merged Smart & Final Iris Co., July 30, 1955 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co............ 
Western Department Stores................ 
Ducommun Metals & Supply Co............ 
Kobacker (Stores; TNCs. Glee c co dieWele o 228 
Genmine Warts! CO. sschecien sie sists cacsra elder’ «skeet 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Corp..................05- 
MW halhimer Bross, UNC 5. .<,sjcic «cote scale sis en wteiee 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co................ 
Hoving Compre o.2/o. a. niateciatehnee ic heneiek 5 
Sit Raye aU Convict ota rockece tae 
Didna Stores;Corp.... 5.5.20... eeh once ails 
Branklnsstores: ©Orp. i500 <2 ejoialcre oye: 016 
Richman) Brothers'!Co. 25060 ..eca.c.s 6 cess 6 okey 
Seeman-Brothers;)Ines...5..00..+ 620% sen os 
WNeimap=Mareus ‘Go..5.65.6. uses «+ Biante 
Barker) Bros A@ OFpy aa ascent 
HatckfordisEnichrs th ipecie ice ef ssieie tae paket 


PEERLIY Zs UTICA oi slstorince caste Rlcun us. cee aut. chores 
Manvgel'!StoréesCorps cjtsteteteats aaaels lotions 
AuG, Spalding & Bros., [ness. seine .mtekie nic 
Arnold Gonstable'Corp. «inne: ise ie haere os 
Dohrmann Commercial Co................. 
Howard Stores Corp..........2...-.e eee ees 
Miller and*Rhoads, Ine: .....s</).,s2e0e koae0 re 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc................. 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc............. 
Spear & Col aae ss, daals, ccuchaies scans haces 
Bietiel lOupplyaO.. as als + js, sce ore Gvstien 
BIAUNCM Se reset cS Oar ee ee ee 
Crowley, Milner’&\Cor: x... 3). s Senin tele. 
sprouse-neit7| Cox Ine), acct oe eee eee ne 
Wied lone we evi tin irc lee RIA ac cen cs ties 
Davers stores Corp.) .n ce ciecicne soe ssc 
Kay Jewelry Stores, Ine... +.......5..5.5- 


Reliable/Stores Corpic$.c2% eit ascents. «= 
Rose’s 5, 10 & 25¢ Stores, Inc.. : 
Zoin’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution. . 

Gray Drug stores, inies. etre ste nee ob ae 
White's Auto Stores, Inc..........:...6.0 0 ee 
Stoutier Corp: cree ta es sian cscs cnc is 
DH: Holmes: Cos Lt «... <,. 8 racoede cise ts 
Century Food Markets. .:......-..60c0s0+% 
Hot Shoppesminer ta. ccoakeemne wea wees es 
‘QAIGE) Oly. Be Saavedacdaetnosaae Od ana ae 


WWepb is CrnVeuLnes un sos cracls clas pie iavus acca 
DB A LVOVH CACO 5). ds './ tee See aha PSU clas 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc. . 
Huttig Sash & Door Cov ee. 1. os SOs 
Rapliaely Weill &iCor.. Sasi tinnac th omer wits 
Wikt. Dunne: Comaine. «teen tos sens ator cart 
Cushiman’s Sons Tne, ooehcncek cons oe eles 
Syractiseioupply Co... -stacets wo aaeeres ns 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc.............. 
Waldortimysteminc... cesar kkasc said aa, « 
National Shirt Shops of Delaware, Inc....... 
Aa M> Cantlests Cote, oes nie as cahivge es as 
Bppens, onith: Com ING? 2 «0's se Sele «ei 
Sunrise Supermarkets Corp................. 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc............ 
Bred! bs erophets Go. os oe. fe8.5.s wake ap case 
aod Viarey Line peee. haces CR to hacc ceo Rc 


1954 


mn 
2 
— 
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SMerger into ACF-Bril] Motor Co. approved December 21, 1955 
*Classification is as follows: 


D-department and specialty stores; M-mail order; F-food store chains; C-chains 
other than food; W-wholesalers and jobbers. 


Classi- 
fication* 


elolelee-E-\-fel-P-Ll-e-L 1-1-1 lolol. lob -lel lolol lelololel~i~ Plot lwllolloleL ler lololeP loleleleie lee eer lee 


CHADS WWE 


a 


Department and Specialty Stores 
Thousands of dollars 


Company Total Assets} Net Worth | Inventories 

«0. C,. Penney ‘Coxcassat austen are 371,282 | 230,450 | 142,478 
; Allied'Stores Corp:.:. 6. caine a» felewrae oats 235,956 | 142,841 77,291 
Federated Department Stores........... 208,548 | 131,273 51,070 

. May Department Stores Co............. 275,191 | 180,568 52,281 
i. H.WMacy. &/Coz"ines, .r0..ckee ose 162,993 91,991 36,509 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc.................-. 161,094 81,149 32,977 
Gity Stores Cog. uiscleursw comeae Hoe 124,270 63,641 31,596 
Marshall Field & Co..................- 144,532 92,673 27,862 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation....... 77,910 54,067 20,497 

>», Lerner: Stores (Corp. .j.-).6/.216 nspscon op usr 58,822 30,100 17,667 
. Mercantile Stores Co., Inc.............. 62,001 39,382 21,343 
Bullock's plncseticks wisn mites Ga Sane ne 74,812 49,091 17,010 
is (echt Coren pay ee lacromies bs cancun Gee 69,366 41,845 14,108 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc.............. 48,439 32,928 17,721 

x, Goldblatt: Broa. Une cass emcncoud oes ae 38,926 25,549 14,743 
. Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc........... 32,317 14,910 7,797 
«ONG StOress, LIC, -niepios vias’ oben eae 63,364 46,004 21,526 
. Carson Pirie Scott & Co................ 31,163 18,971 11,045 
. Emporium Capwell Co................. 53,192 37,090 10,613 
ERIC HS SLECL oP fee co, ths scien: Stir cea eee 34,308 22,493 8,218 
a LDAVIGBONUBTOS., UNCs reise swine cits outs 24,387 13,352 9,476 
. Interstate Department Stores, Inc....... 24,712 13,671 10,957 
. National Department Stores Corp....... 30,800 23,416 9,106 
Lane’ Bryant, (nes) occ ccs c wipe eae 22,870 13,869 7,316 

» Wieboldt/Stores, Ime... ss cindia. cee we oe 18,050 14,393 8,235 
. Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc........ 29,633 20,693 10,156 
« Joseph Horne Co. i..::6 is. . on FSS ee 33,129 22,805 5,624 
> uotix, baer & Eutler: Co... ,,0enceheno es 30,153 21,378 6,481 
. Younker Brothers, Inc................- 26,032 15,668 7,174 


1Where data are available, includes sales of leased departments. 
2in most cases, after state and foreign income taxes. 


COQWAHAPS Swe 


25. 
26. 
27. 


. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co......... 
, Safeway Stores, Inc, ....0.6260.00aen, 
STO PET CO aniston crskiee cies ae teen 
« American stores Co... 60. sc oa ese hea 
sWationslel eanCo. fe. dccte eae sister tictelenals tes 
. First National Stores, Inc............... 
=, Rood: Pair Stores, Imei. ic fcoi0 sa ce aes cure 
eewel Lea, CO, Incs.anee. sect r ere aero 
eeColonial Stores Lue. ss cee seein cee 
. Winn & Lovett Grocery Co...........-. 
suarand UnIoniCorn.-.schiz senate ve tener 
PE ODLB IW, ETCH ate atar siento cis btee tn ack cera es 
wet. Ce Bonackz@o5 Inc... .2-0-2- 46h hale 
eed: Owl Stores! inet ssa. o.caetwes eee 
JLena Mruit Co, Inc: net ccicesetae 
. Albers Super Markets.................. 
= PISHEPSB EOS; OOo. 8eicls'-\ctles’e he aces etal te 
/ Stop & Shop, Wace at. si ols aaelte ciel 
. Dixie-Home Stores. 2.0... .0ccarec gs nee ees 
dlp. WEIMPADLON, ENG 5 xte.ccuzare rs hon twee ett 
. Thorofare Markets, Inc................. 
a Mayiair wlarketaen cu dhisaaneiG)metek 


. Shopping Bag Food Stores.............. 


Company 


491,720 
371,676 
189,852 
120,325 
88,310 
83,484 
90,976 
61,725 
43,776 
35,886 
49,154 
26,011 
27,877 
18,984 
17,028 
14,758 
15,839 
21,619 
10,896 
16,854 
10,049 
12,803 
11,016 
11,387 
11,907 
9,320 
8,306 


Market Hasket i cac.a5s 603 ¢ xaatedries seta 


Cook Coffee Co. ck caweck Sorektiieinas. cer 
Fitzsimmons Stores, Ltd................ 
Big; Bear Stores! Co... use.cale eeaeeld 


1Where data are available, includes sales of leased departments. 


Total Assets 


2,568,252 |1,586,261 


313,352 
183,760 
146,456 
160,376 
96,570 
99,639 
97,331 
91,771 
51,402 
36,643 
43,004 
47,474 
48,643 
38,461 
25,625 
21,801 
40,030 
22,354 
31,412 
26,737 
17,907 
18,346 
25,482 
16,452 
12,878 
18,157 
22,281 
18,762 
19,930 


708,877 {1,793,036 


aData are for 13 months due to change from calendar year to fiscal year basis. 
bReflects tax credit. 


Food Chains 


Thousands of dollars 


317,981 
173,732 
112,583 
69,979 
48,824 
55,730 
39,105 
34,650 
20,191 
18,794 
21,084 
13,167 
15,621 
10,793 
12,381 
8,483 
9,697 
8,708 
1,075 
9,144 
4,529 
6,177 
5,258 
4,690 
6,018 
5,916 
3,581 


Net Worth | Inventories 


209,944 
145,508 
88,101 
47,903 
35,113 
25,225 
21,844 
20,629 
18,924 
14,049 
17,795 
11,794 
8,290 
8,268 
5,153 
5,605 
5,670 
5,652 
5,481 
5,210 
2,863 
5,260 
4,556 
3,988 
4,673 
2,922 
2,482 


Assets 


363,885 
260,879 
128,501 
69,744 
56,905 
42,156 
49,508 
40,967 
30,743 
25,233 
26,754 
14,753 
15,474 
13,200 
9,997 
9,133 
8,950 
9,783 
8,534 
10,520 
5,900 
7,601 
7,222 
7,533 
8,291 
5,908 
4,489 


732,902 |1,242,563 
*In most cases, after state and foreign income taxes. 
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Total 


137,229 
53,165 
50,523 
55,865 
$7,855 
33,026 
26,783 
21,858 
19,391 
14,969 
15,788 
17,105 
11,874 

8,510 
10,177 
7,232 
6,216 
9,146 
8,408 
7,765 
5,535 
5,006 
5,829 
6,400 


600,077 


Liabilities 


169,460 
126,694 
60,978 
26,964 
22,787 
26,820 
18,857 
18,315 
10,873 
7,492 
14,320 
10,576 
5,630 
5,430 
3,986 
3,203 
3,667 
4,619 
3,405 
3,155 
3,312 
5,818 
4,194 
5,462 
3,142 
3,001 
2,374 
574,534 


1,107,157 
543,984 
500,556 
444,371 
340,316 
289,965 
241,755 
206,309a 
154,366 
151,177 
130,366 
123,103 
105,717 
104,910 
103,445 

90,358 
83,235 
81,926 
76,506 
65,834 
64,277 
62,903 
62,825 
60,269 


5,465,610 


Salest 


4,139,966 
1,813,517 
1,108,694 
624,626 
520,300 
470,629 
410,053 
276,748 
244,672 
228,045 
219,453 
189,741 
135,497 
112,179 
93,728 
88,584 
85,970 
79,651 
78,567 
69,600 
64,324 
61,486 
58,114 
55,121 
54,341 
52,872 
50,381 


1,871,538 |1,043,891 


13,178a 
10,098 
4,403 
6,751 
9,305 
5,962 
4,905 
1,857 
641 
5,765 
1,933 
6,972 
4,349 
2,508 
1,849 
-301 
2,767 
1,122 


314,749 


Income 
Before 
Taxes? 


69,283 
25,636 
27,326 
14,218 
12,739 
17,449 
14,920 
8,018 
7,358 
8,602 
5,622 
4,860 
3,380 
1,827 
3,353 
2,569 
1,985 
1,474 
3,262 
1,871 
1,767 
1,010 
2,034 
2,089 
1,813 
1,397 
1,615 


11,386,859| 247,477 


43,167 
13,231 
19,092 
16,996 
4,772 
5,134 
5,422 
6,534a 
4,848 


154,807 


121,729 


[| 6S | J ss 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Chains Other Than Food 


Thousands of dollars 


‘ Total Total Income Income | Dividends 
Company Total Assets} Net Worth | Inventories | Current Current Sales! Before After Paid 
Assets Liabilities Taxes? Taxes 

He ECVV WVOOLWOFER, CO. vince. sree mienns cee 470,661 | 320,170 | 108,389 | 193,981 52,592 | 721,313 45,388 26,948 24,259 
Sy Nettle hae oe Or rr 271,100 | 181,729 46,649 86,731 32,448 | 337,914 23,723 12,333 9,932 
Baie Grant Cos... 0. S38. OSS 128,196 90,904 45,677 78,141 $1,588 | 317,157 18,584 8,755 4,211 
PV ICBO OO ee Abeycs lcs events one de Shh 45,926 29,618 22,517 31,276 13,358 | 184,267 4,598 2,460 2,068 
rs CERRO RANT GT yo) 0) at OL ee a ed 88,132 71,605 26,952 56,428 16,493 | 182,173 15,141 7,418 4,687 
GuaeswNewpery Cols. 20's... 2. sa. Nese 88,819 60,549 31,612 47,527 14,851 | 179,756 9,762 4,884 3,419 
Vio Ue) Oa el hr 86,868 45,362 38,246 65,055 18,803 | 176,138 6,409 3,267 700 
sop ehe Bd iG STC Oa ar en en eal 116,639 97,606 30,117 53,001 19,034 | 169,417 17,446 8,346 7,091 
9. Western Auto Supply Co............... 68,542 46,897 28,396 61,199 10,630 | 161,651 7,388 4,028 2,254 
10. Gamble-Skogmo, Inc................... 58,594 38,836 31,616 44,728 10,808 | 120,466 3,982 2,562 1,787 
BeBe ie Mareen, Co:,, INC. dias oss deedore msrsiquoroys 48,964 40,790 16,651 26,067 7,582 | 108,524 6,668 3,372 2,692 
12. Melville Shoe Corp Mccain SEU qu ca) 8 apis < aes 43,769 33,049 13,522 34,604 10,599 | 107,866 11,225 5,980 5,125 
3.) MeCrory Stores Corp.......050. 05005005 49,728 39,386 15,233 23,785 10,342 | 103,856 6,206 3,066 2,605 
14, Edison Brothers Stores, Inc............. 36,860 23,205 11,922 25,296 5,502 80,189 4,513 2,250 1,439 
15. Shoe Corp. of America.................. 30,648 17,306 14,894 20,043 7,961 73,190 4,414 2,301 699 
16. Neisner Brothers, Inc.................. 24,021 18,347 10,534 13,178 5,674 64,971 2,275 1,113 684 
17. Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc............ 19,036 10,741 11,421 16,017 5,961 63,119 1,643 757 438 
18. McLellan Stores Co.................05. 24,504 18,872 11,110 14,064 5,632 60,655 3,493 1,813 1,702 
19. United Cigar-Whelan Stores ie a tee 20,016 13,751 8,179 14,832 5,215 58,718 944 489 384 
20. Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. . Sis stent te 19,934 14,523 9,205 14,754 5,337 54,952 3,025 1,474 858 
“i ai eed |) 2 a eee 1,686,957 |1,213,246 | 532,842 | 920,707 | 290,410 |3,326,292 | 196,827 | 103,616 77,034 

1Where data are available, includes sales of leased departments. 2In most cases, after state and foreign income taxes. 

Mail Order 
Thousands of dollars 

Company Inventories pone een Sales! Brome Ss ee 


Assets Liabilities Taxes? Taxes 


—_——_—_—_ | | ———  ____ T_T _ _ 


1,469,919 | 941,363 | 456,631 |1,186,279 | 328,557 |2,965,409 | 290,802 | 141,343 72,735 


1. Sears, Roebuck and Co.................- 


2g. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc............| 721,275 | 638,825 | 216,156 | 690,379 82,450 | 887,337 70,343 35,233 27,420 
CATS UT As ie rr 87,927 37,614 11,776 83,008 40,368 | 129,202 3,138a 1,506a 373 
2) MGLGSES, NS eh a 42,287 18,216 12,027 37,433 17,036 90,505 2,685 1,585 748 
WESUE. . - ASE A Soe, eae 2,321,408 |1,636,018 | 696,590 |1,997,099 | 468,411 |4,072,453 | 366,968 | 179,667 | 101,276 
1Where data are available, includes sales of leased departments. aBefore special charges. 


2In most cases, after state and foreign income taxes. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 


Thousands of dollars 


Total Total Income Income 


Dividends 


Company Total] Assets} Net Worth | Inventories | Current Current Sales! Before After Paid 
Assets Liabilities Taxes? Taxes 

1. Anderson Clayton & Co................ 447,038 | 170,867 | 169,042 | 311,769 | 213,301 | 717,106 23,734 11,835 6,484 
2. McKesson & Robbins, Inc.............. 174,319 84,581 96,080 | 154,267 54,938 | 489,382 14,980 7,330 4,616 
8. Graybar Electric Co., Inc............... 90,071 54,036 32,636 80,284 35,777 | 366,028 7,326 2,688 2,566 
4. Consolidated Foods Corp............... 72,312 41,200 36,658 55,727 18,373 | 230,676 5,951 3,267 1,703 
Bp. vAimertcan News Co. oic.cis .sisis vee oe lela 63,234 31,444 15,224 45,883 30,779 | 179,092 818 434 1,264 
6. Pacific Gamble Robinson Co............ 27,526 16,083 9,851 22,987 6,267 | 165,088 2,530 1,222 7380 
MEM ESRIERESTOUDOTS.. <5 «cies 6. < oles spices «ede + 48,308 39,952 15,149 41,507 8,356 | 118,982 2,616 1,605 1,040 
8. Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co............ 82,053 62,146 32,909 55,606 12,827 | 117,378 11,480 7,655 1,819 
9. Southern States Cooperative, Inc........ 36,141 19,924 GATT, 17,345 3,888 96,442 4,584 4,584 929 
10. Super Valu Stores, Inc...............--. 9,284 4,765 5,595 7,781 8,125 89,986 1,208 597 260 
ii. Long-Bell Lumber Co.....:....--002-:: 89,845 77,320 24,128 47,647 11,986 87,741 5,964 3,748 2,489 
ae, Marshall-Wells Co....... 2s... cee ee eee 41,174 35,255 17,277 34,235 5,919 81,919 3,004 1,516 732 
Mmennetereie (50.0 1NC sc. 24s. dole Sete ee ss 6,340 3,308 3,730 5,194 2,283 75,837 896 431 189 
g4. Carpenter Paper Cov. :....000 0000.5. 5. 29,034 18,912 9,183 20,211 5,671 68,060 8,219 1,566 973 
16. Smart .& Final Iris Co...........0.6.05- 11,638 5,597 5,255 9,262 4,702 61,053 1,128 783 248 
ite teevesimrothers, Inc..........5.52-5+055 39,100 28,902 12,380 19,960 5,649 53,867 2,183 1,147 1,308 
en MNrestIKS TTCC 5.5 ai 2 elt ee ee diane ok 23,551 16,327 8,530 19,429 4,224 48,834 1,096 661 645 
18. Automatic Canteen Co. of America...... 14,470 8,359 2,167 7,796 3,440 48,726 1,939 939 548 
a0) Brunswig Drug Cov. .c.3... es cee eens 17,177 11,127 7,723 13,504 3,750 48,225 1,733 842 403 
SewABC, Vending Corp,...:...,.si00.2- ses 14,383 9,667 2,116 8,620 3,591 48,188 2,744 1,349 571 
ONSEN ue AD Ao oe otic, Clee re ae rh 1,336,998 | 739,772 | 512,810 | 979,014 | 438,846 [3,192,610 99,133 54,199 29,567 

1Where data are available, includes sales of leased departments. 2In most cases, after state and foreign income taxes. 
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Distribution of One-Hundred Largest 
Trade Corporations, 1954 


Per Cent Distribution 


= year 

‘ype of Com-| 
* L ae 
| et | i | a) Bi | ee 

axes 
Department and _ spe- 

cialty stores......... 29 | 25.5 | 19.9 | 25.2 | 26.1 | 22.3 
Mail order... 01002 4 | 26.3 | 14.8 | 29.8 | 27.9 | 21.9 
Food chains........... 27 | 16.8 | 41.5 | 19.8 | 16.6 | 23.0 
Other chains.......... 20 | 19.5 | 12.1 | 16.9 | 21.2 | 16.7 
Wholesalers and jobbers} 20 | 11.9] 11.6 | 8.8] 8.1} 16.1. 
Total: caveats. ae ~100- 100.0 {100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100. 100.0 


Selected Data for One-Hundred Largest 
Trade Corporations, 1954 


Income After Taxes Inventories 


as Per Cent of as Per Cent of 
Type 

Sales sail Sales Ces 
Department and specialty stores. . 2.8 9.8} 18.0] 39.5 
Mailorder cccanans enn fe 4.4 11.0 iu foal 84.9 
Hood Chains ¢..ccvaeme ue aiants ess ale LF, 6.4 | 59.0 
Other chamsi dc.. sccue sees 3.1 8.5 16.0 | 57.9 
Wholesalers and jobbers......... ier fee. 16.1 52.4 
Total ties seine cect hee eipedseas 2.2 9.9 11.6 45.9 


(Text continued from page 102) 


tablishments in the United States. This $30.4 billion 
total was $464 million above the previous year. 


Within the first hundred corporations, sixty-two ex- 
perienced higher sales, resulting in a net increase of 
$466 million. Although fifty-seven within the second 
hundred showed increases, the decreases of the re- 
maining forty-three firms resulted in a decline of $2 
million. 

Of the 119 companies reporting advances in sales, 
eighty-one were in the food chains and the depart- 
ment and specialty stores groups. 


FOOD TOPS THE CATEGORIES 


Food chains, third in size when ranked by number 
of companies, accounted for the largest portion of 
sales (39%). In fact, sales of the three top food 
chains comprised 23% of the 200-corporation total— 
a greater share than that of any of the four other 
major groups. 

Department and specialty stores made up 22% of 
the total; mail order, chains other than food, and 
wholesalers each accounted for 13%. 


FIRST HUNDRED SALES PERCENTAGE HIGH 


Detailed data for the first hundred corporations 
are shown in the accompanying tables. Their sales 
amounted to $27.4 billion or 90% of the total of 
the 200. 

Bess Kaptan 
Division of Business Economics 


Qualifying Age for Government Pensions 


“A basic decision faced under all pension schemes is the 
minimum age at which a normal old-age pension is to be 
payable. This ‘pensionable age’ may differ from the ‘re- 
tirement age’ at which workers actually stop work—a 
‘compulsory retirement age’ at which employees are re- 
quired to cease employment—and sometimes also the age 
at which workers actually begin to draw their pensions. 

“The specific location of the pensionable age can have 
extensive ramifications in a country. It determines the 
adequacy with which a pension scheme meets the needs 
of older workers—whether benefits are actually available 
to them at a time when they are no longer able to work 
or find employment. It involves questions of equity, as it 
determines how much leisure workers can enjoy after a 
lifetime of work. It also markedly affects the cost of a 
pension scheme, the burden it imposes on active workers, 
employers and taxpayers, and thus the resources available 
for caring for other dependent groups as well. Of no less 
importance may be repercussions of the pensionable age on 
manpower resources because of its indirect influence on 
the actual age of retirement. 


How the Age Varies 


“The pensionable ages now applied under general pen- 
sion schemes of fifty countries may be summarized as fol- 
lows, in descending order. Three countries specify age 
seventy and two age sixty-seven for all persons. Twelve 


countries [including the United States] have a uniform 
age limit of sixty-five for both men and women, while a 
dual pensionable age of sixty-five for men and sixty for 
women is prescribed in ten countries. A uniform age of 
sixty is provided by eleven countries, and eight countries 
have a dual pensionable age of sixty for men and fifty-five 
for women. One country specifies age fifty-five, two age 
fifty-five for men and fifty for women, and one age fifty. 


A Concentration at 60-65 


“The twenty-year range between the highest and lowest 
ages appears rather substantial. On the other hand there 
is a fairly high concentration around the two figures of 
sixty and sixty-five. Nearly two thirds of the countries 
have one of these two limits for all persons, while over 
four fifths apply them for male workers. As regards the 
geographic distribution, three of the five countries with the 
highest pensionable ages are Scandinavian, and the other 
two are also northern countries. In contrast, three of the 
four countries with the lowest pensionable ages are in 
South America. Otherwise, no very pronounced continental 
pattern is discernible. It may also be pointed out that 
most schemes retain the pensionable age adopted when 
they were first established.”—“Pensionable Age under Old- 
Age Pension Schemes,” article by Daniel S. Gerig, in “Inter-_ 
national Labour Review,’ Geneva, Switzerland, October, 
1955. . 
BUSINESS RECORD 


BUSINESS FORECASTS 


General 


Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont University Professor, 
Harvard University (The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, February 16)—‘“The outlook for 1956 is for 
little change in the level of production during the first 
three quarters of the year and for a rise in production in 
the fourth quarter. Present indications are that the fourth 
quarter will be the best quarter of the year. Each of the 
first three quarters will be better than the corresponding 
quarter of 1955, but the level of production will not be 
much higher or lower than in the last quarter of 1955... .” 

Harold C. Passer, economist-analyst for Eastman Kodak 
Co. (as reported in Steel, February 27)—“ . . . bright 
spots for 1956 were pointed out . . . by Harold C. Passer. 
. . . He said consumer income could be raised 5% above 
1955 by a probable round of wage increases, a new mini- 
mum wage increase next month, continued high earnings 
of industry in general and a probable income tax reduction. 
He predicted industry will increase its spending for new 
plant and equipment by 12% this year. The labor force 
will increase 600,000, Mr. Passer believes. He does not dis- 
count the possibility of slight corrective recessions, but 
such periods should be of short duration and will not 
affect the long term.” 

The Journal of Commerce (February 28)—“A decided 
note of optimism on business prospects this year was 
sounded yesterday in earnings reports in a broad range 
of industries. 

“There were virtually no forecasts that healthy sales 
and earnings gains reported for 1955 in producing alumi- 
num, drugs and chemicals, automotive parts and accessories, 
and building material would fizzle out this year. 

“Improved backlogs, emphasis on product development, 
expansion of capacity, and a feeling that over-all business 
conditions would hold up appeared to be the main reasons 
for optimism. . . .” 


Steel 


Benjamin F. Fairless, president of American Iron and 
Steel Institute (as reported in Steel Facts, February) — 
“This flourishing nation is going to grow at an accelerated 
rate over the next twenty years. And the iron and steel 
industry, with products required at one stage or another 
in all manufacturing, is going to keep pace with this 
growth. 

“The steelmaking capacity in the United States in- 
creased more than 2.5 million tons in the last year—to a 
record 128.4 million tons annually. And it’s going to rise 
much higher, rapidly. Steel companies have schedued addi- 
tional expansion and improvement programs which total 
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about 15 million tons of ingots and steel for castings dur- 
ing the next three years... .” 

The Outlook (February 13)—‘Steel industry sources 
foresee operations virtually at capacity through the first 
half of 1956, at least. Their preference would be to oper- 
ate five or six percentage points below capacity, which is 
the most profitable rate, but demand is still so strong and 
insistent that this does not seem feasible. 

“Heavy ordering is spurred not only by the favorable 
operating outlook for consuming industries, but also by the 
conviction of users that, with another wave of price in- 
creases in prospect at midyear, steel is money in the bank. 
Slackening demand from the automobile industry is being 
more than offset elsewhere.” 


Housing 


Steel (February 27)—“There are indications of a strong 
spring upturn in housing, ending the dip in housing starts 
that began about five months ago. 

“Veterans Administration reports appraisal requests for 
29,284 proposed homes during January, an increase of 
nearly 18% over December. A bigger jump could come, 
as VA officials say it still is too early to feel the effects of 
the partial relaxation of credit controls announced Janu- 
ary 17 (restoring the thirty-year terms on GI loans). 

“Federal Housing Administration reports a like 18% 
increase on applications for mortgage insurance, the first 
upturn in five months.” 


Petroleum 


The Outlook (February 27) —“Indications are that capi- 
tal outlays by this dynamic and growing industry [crude 
oil] will increase about 5% in 1956 over the record sums 
spent in 1955, which were indicated to have topped $8 


(Continued on page 128) 


Tribute Planned for 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


In recognition of the contribution the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces has made to America’s 
preparedness for industrial mobilization, business- 
men who-.compose the alumni of the College’s Na- 
tional Resources Conference are planning a dinner 
in honor of the I.C.A.F. and its new commandant, 
Major General Robert P. Hollis, USA. This dinner 
meeting, which will be open to all interested execu- 
tives, will be held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Sheraton-Astor Hotel in New York on Wednesday, 
April 4, 1956, at 7:30 p.m. 

John Jay Hopkins, chairman and president of the 
General Dynamics Corporation, who will be the fea- 
tured speaker, will talk on “Industrial Atomic Power 
and World Peace” to an audience of business, gov- 
ernment and military leaders. 

Further details and reservation forms may be ob- 
tained from the New York Committee, I.C.A.F., 52 
Wall Street, Room 2701, New York 5, New York. 


Executives Report on 


EXPERIENCE WITH CUMULATIVE VOTING 


boards of such companies as Montgomery 

Ward, A. M. Byers, and the New Haven Rail- 
road have focused public attention on the use of 
cumulative voting in directorship elections. A re- 
cent survey by Tue ConrereNce Boarp indicates 
that cumulative voting is not available to the stock- 
holders of most companies listed on the New York 
and American stock exchanges, and, where available, 
is seldom used by stockholders. Furthermore, the 
instances of effective use of cumulative voting by 
stockholders to elect “opposition” directors, in the 
past five years, have been almost nonexistent. The 
result of this survey are shown in tabular form on 
the adjoining page. Included were companies whose 
stocks are listed on the New York and American 
stock exchanges. Results for the principal states of 
incorporation, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, 
Mllinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, are shown separately. 


| Ba sree CONTESTS for the control of the 


RESULTS IN DETAIL 


The answers of 384 companies incorporated in 
permissive states (where legislation permits but does 
not require companies to hold elections for directors 
by cumulative voting) indicate that by far the 
majority do not provide for cumulative voting in 
their charter or by-laws.1 Furthermore, there is no 
indication of a trend toward providing for cumulative 
voting, judging by the actions of these companies 
during the past five years. 

Only about one fifth of the companies responding 
make provision for cumulative voting. Of the sixty- 
one companies that do permit its use, less than half 
report any exercise of the privilege by their stock- 
holders at any time in the past five years. And most 
of these report very infrequent use by only a few 
shareholders who represent, in most instances, a very 

1The expression “permissive states” refers to those states where 
legislation provides that their corporations may grant cumulative 
voting rights to their stockholders but do not have to do so. “Man- 
datory states’’ are those where the cumulative voting right has been 
expressly provided for either by statute or in the constitution of the 
state and must be permitted by corporations in elections of directors. 
However, while permitted, the right need not be exercised, and as 
this survey shows, frequently is not. There exists another classifi- 
cation of states, those in which no provision has been made for 
cumulative voting. Some authorities hold that there can be no 


cumulative voting in these states, others say that if the corporate 
charter or by-law so provides, cumulative voting may be used. 


small percentage of the total stock ownership of the 
company. 

A typical reply comes from the secretary of a 
Delaware corporation: 


“The only times when stockholders have specifically 
accumulated their votes have been as the result of per- 
sonal preference for certain directors and have only 
involved a very small number of shares. The exercise of 
the cumulative voting privilege has had no effect on 
any election in recent years.” 


In the past five years, these 384 companies have 
experienced only one case where the use of cumulative 
voting by a minority stockholder group succeeded 
in the election of one or more directors who were 
not on the management slate. 


Mandatory States 


Cumulative voting must be allowed in elections of 
directors in Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, if stock- 
holders desire to exercise the right. Reports from 
137 companies in these states and twenty-eight com- 
panies incorporated in eight other states, and one 
territory where cumulative voting must be allowed 
indicate that only about one out of three firms have 
experienced any use of cumulative voting in their 
elections in the past five years. Most of these com- 
panies report infrequent exercise of the right by a 
few owners of a small number of shares. The secre- 
tary of an Illinois corporation remarks: 


“At no time during the past fifteen years—in fact, 
to the knowledge of the writer, in the history of the 
company—has the right of cumulative voting been effec- 
tively employed. I have qualified this statement by the 
use of the word effectively only because there have been 
instances during the past few years when one or more 
shareholders have expressed token dissatisfaction with 
one or more directors by cumulating votes for certain 
named directors on the management slate of nominees. 
The exercise of this right has never involved more than 
one hundred or two hundred shares—under circum- 
stances where there have been a million or more shares 
voted for the election of directors. It is, therefore, a 
negligible factor.” 


Only three companies report the effective use of 
cumulative voting to elect minority representatives. 
Two cite one instance each, and the other three 
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instances in the past five 
years. The secretary of a 
Pennsylvania corporation 


M onthly states: 
“At our last annual meet- 
Survey ing one proxy group elected 
two directors by cumulative 
of voting, and another proxy 


group elected one director 
by cumulative voting. Our 


Business by-laws provide that we 
elect three directors every 
Experience year for three years, mak- 


ing nine directors in all.” 


Stockholders of Ohio 
corporations have to give 
proper notice prior to an election for directors if they 
desire to have cumulative voting used. The survey 
reveals that in the past five years only one fifth of 
the Ohio companies participating had any instances 
of stockholders making such a request. As the secre- 
tary of one Ohio company relates: 


“We have had two or three instances, in the last 


ten years or so, where a shareholder wrote or noted on 
his proxy that he desired to cumulate his votes, but 
in no case were the prerequisites met. Indeed, I am 
quite sure that in all those cases the shareholders did 
not understand what was involved. Under the proxy 
tules of the Securities and Exchange Commission a 
statement with respect to cumulative voting, if avail- 
able, must be included in the proxy statement. There is 
no question that the instances mentioned above were 
prompted by the statement in the proxy statement.” 


A company incorporated in a state where cumula- 
tive voting is not covered by legislation, but where 
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the company’s articles of incorporation and by-laws 
provide for the cumulative voting privilege, furnishes 
the following illustration of the use of cumulative 
voting in a proxy contest: 


“Cumulative voting was used in the election of direct- 
ors at each annual meeting in the past five years. In 
the first four of these years, however, there were 
no ‘opposition’ candidates and no ‘opposition’ proxy 
solicitation. In these years, cumulative voting was only 
used occasionally by an individual stockholder as a 
means of expressing favoritism for one or more of man- 
agement’s slate of candidates. The shares and votes thus 
cumulated were negligible and of no consequence in the 
elections. 

“At the 1955 annual meeting, six directors were to 
be elected; management solicited proxies on behalf of 
its full slate of six candidates; a stockholders’ committee 
solicited proxies in behalf of another candidate; and one 
independent candidate was nominated from the floor. 
We thus had eight nominees for six vacancies to be 
filled. Voting strength, on a share basis, was: 


Managementst: ii ae. (2 tess forsee 70% 
CandidatessAc ie... cicae solace 29% 
GandidaiesD, season os aoe 1% 


“Through cumulative voting, candidate ‘B’ had insuffi- 
cient votes for election. Through cumulative voting, 
candidate ‘A’ was elected. Through cumulative voting 
and the application of voting strength to only five of its 
six nominees, management candidates received various 
numbers of votes and five were elected. Without cumu- 
lative voting, management would have elected its full 
slate of six candidates.” 


WHAT IS CUMULATIVE VOTING? 


The meaning of “cumulative voting” is not always 
clearly understood. Cumulative voting is the exer- 


Survey of Cumulative Voting Among 556 Companies Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange, 1951 to 1955 


No, of Companies No. of Companies in 


Noe} Na. of Companiee © lawiich Changed C No. of Companies — Which Use of Cumulat 
0 j snged Cumu- : E ich Use of Cumulative 
States peck Bye pee Use of | ative Voting Provision Huon ties Veen Voting Effectively Influ- 


in Past 5 Years Right by Stockholders! enced the Results of the 


Companies | Cumulative Voting Provided for Eliminated Flection: of sDicetors 

. “PeRMISSIVE” States 
eee 3 IRS POC FEY Be dials clei SARA 184 37 la 1 17 1 
NEE fo ioe air i Se 5 o/c puasi do. fs 49 3 e 1 1 0 
ony. SOT Soh ay paella ead ne 101 ll 1 & 5 0 
Roinerestatess.s 202k. Sek Oe aes 50 10 ae Q 0 
Total, ‘Permissive’ States.............. 384 61 Q 2 25 1 

“ManpaTory” States 
MUN tei Ryo 5 1a wig Sie gle sininin nse « 26 n.d. yr) 13 1 
hie... tte tee ee ee eee eee eee 50 n.a n.a. 10 0 
aE LOLA on OS Ro om oo ogo) wasn nine 61 nie Ain 23 1 
BREMEN ERRORS een rik BEM tae ace we, s, oucitresa im. s 28 6 1 
Total, ““Mandatory” States.............. 165 me 52 3 
. “No Lzaisnation” States...............- ab 3 3 1 


li.e.Concentration of votes by stockholders on fewer than the entire slate of 
rs. 
aOne additional company reports that stockholders approved a resolution at 
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the 1955 annual meeting requesting directors to make provision for cumulative 
bey J 
n.a.Not applicable. 


Pertinent Legislation in Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania (mandatory 
states) and New Jersey (illustrative of permissive states) 


Illinois—Section 28—Business Corporation Act# 


“Tn all elections for directors, every shareholder 
shall have the right to vote, in person or by 
proxy, for the number of shares owned by him, 
for as many persons as there are directors to be 
elected, or to cumulate said shares, and give one 
candidate as many votes as the number of di- 
rectors multiplied by the number of his shares 
shall equal, or to distribute them on the same 
principle among as many candidates as he shall 
think fit.” 


Ohio—Section 1701.55 Revised Ohio Code? 


“(C) If notice in wrting is given by any share- 
holder to the president, a vice-president, or the 
secretary of a corporation, not less than forty- 
eight hours before the time fixed for holding a 
meeting of the shareholders for the purpose of 
electing directors if notice of such meeting shall 
have been given at least ten days prior thereto, 
and otherwise not less than twenty-four hours be- 
fore such time, that he desires that the voting at 
such election shall be cumulative, and if an an- 
nouncement of the giving of such notice is made 
upon the convening of the meeting by the chair- 
man or secretary or by or on behalf of the 
shareholder giving such notice, each shareholder 
shall have the right to cumulate such voting 
power as he possesses and to give one candidate 
as many votes as the number of directors to be 
elected multiplied by the number of his votes 
equals, or to distribute his votes on the same prin- 


ciple among two or more candidates, as he sees 
fit. 


“(D) Such right to vote cumulatively shall 
not be restricted or qualified by the articles or 
the regulations.” 


Pennsylvania—Section 4, Article 16, Constitution of 
1874 


“Corporate Elections—In all elections for di- 
rectors or managers of a corporation, each mem- 
ber or shareholder may cast the whole number 
of his votes for one candidate, or distribute them 
upon two or more candidates, as he may prefer.” 


(Note: Cases construe this to permit cumula- 
tive voting and a by-law provision which would 
attempt to prohibit such voting has been held 
to be illegal.) 
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Title 15, Pennsylvania Statutes, Section 2852-505 


“Elections of Directors; Cumulative Voting— 
Unless otherwise provided in the by-laws elec- 
tions for directors need not be by ballot, except 
upon demand made by a shareholder at the elec- 
tion and before the voting begins. In all elec- 
tions for directors, every shareholder entitled to 
vote usually has the right, in person or by proxy, 
to multiply the number of directors to be elected 
in the same election by either the holders of the 
class or classes of shares of which his shares are 
a part or by the holders of any other class or 
classes of shares, and he may cast the whole 
number of such votes for one candidate or he 
may distribute them among any two or more 
candidates. The candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes from each class or group of 
classes entitled to elect directors separately up 
to the number of directors to be elected in the 
same election by such class or group of classes 
shall be elected.” 


New Jersey—Section 14:10-15 Title 14, Revised 


Statutes of 1937 


“Cumulative Voting—The certificate of incor- 
poration of any corporation of this state, issuing 
or authorized to issue shares of its capital stock, 
may provide that, at all elections of directors, 
managers or trustees, each stockholder shall be 
entitled to as many votes as shall equal the num- 
ber of his shares of stock multiplied by the num- 
ber of directors, managers or trustees to be elect- 
ed, and that he may cast all of such votes for a 
single director, manager or trustees or may dis- 
tribute them among the number to be voted for, 
or any two or more of them as he may see fit, 
which right, when exercised, shall be termed 
cumulative voting. 


“This section shall not be construed to affect 
the determination of whether or not the right of 
cumulative voting has been granted prior to 
March 23, 1900, by implication or specifically by 
special charter or certificate of incorporation.” 


1Approved July, 1938, superseding the General Corporation 
Act of 1919, which in turn superseded the General Corporation 
Act of 1872, both of which provided for cumulative voting. 
Cumulative voting also was provided in the 1870 Constitution 
of Illinois, believed to be the first such provision in this country. 


*First adopted in 1898; revised effective October 11, 1955. 
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Some Sources of Information on Cumulative Voting 


One of the best sources of information on cumulative 
voting is “Cumulative Voting for Directors,” by Profes- 
sor Charles M. Williams, Division of Research, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1951. His latest appraisal of the cumulative 
voting question appeared in the Harvard Business 
Review, May-June issue, 1955. There was also a 
scholarly debate of the subject “Should Cumulative 
Voting for Directors Be Mandatory?” at the 1955 
annual meeting of the American Bar Association, held 
in Philadelphia in August, 1955. The transcript is 
available in the November Business Lawyer. 


Leading proponents of the use of cumulative voting 
are the Gilbert brothers, Lewis and John. Their 
arguments in its favor, and an account of yearly de- 
velopments in efforts to promote its use are contained 
in their “Annual Report of Stockholder Activity -at 
Corporate Meetings,” the 1955 edition of which has 
just been issued. 


The views of many leading corporation manage- 
ments on the subjects have been well expressed in 
proxy statements, distributed in connection with an- 
nual meetings and elections of directors. The 1954 
proxy statement of General Motors Corporation af- 
fords a good example of the majority of corporate- 
management opinion. 

Another valuable source of basic data is an article 
by Whitney Campbell in the April, 1955, issue of The 
Business Lawyer, entitled “The Origin and Growth of 
Cumulative Voting for Directors.” 


The various legal briefs, and the opinion of Judge 
Fisher in the decision which culminated in the success- 
ful effort of Louis Wolfson to eliminate the stagger 
system of electing directors of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, are also considered to be outstanding sources 
on the legal aspects of this subject. 


cise by a shareholder of the right to concentrate his 
vote on fewer than the whole number of candidates 
on the slate of directors, with the shareholder being 
entitled to as many votes as equal his number of 
shares multiplied by the number of directors to be 
elected. Or to state it another way: Cumulative 
voting allows a stockholder to multiply his shares by 
the number of seats at stake and then apportion his 
votes as he sees fit. Straight voting, the other 
method used in electing directors, provides one vote 
per share to be voted (or not voted) for each candi- 
date on the slate of directors. 
Cumulative voting does not mean exact propor- 
tional representation. As Dr. Charles M. Williams, of 
Harvard, an authority on this subject, points out,! it 
enables a significant group of stockholders, though 
in the minority, to elect candidates of its own choice 
to the board of directors. Conversely, a majority, in 
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the event of a contest, under cumulative voting can- 
not elect all the directors but only that number 
roughly proportionate to its voting strength. 


SUMMARY 


From the results of the replies received from com- 
panies listed on the New York and American stock 
exchanges, it seems reasonable to state that the 
cumulative voting privilege, at least among the 
country’s publicly owned companies, is not available 
to more than a small fraction of all shareholders, 
and that, even where allowed, the right to concen- 
trate one’s vote on less than the entire slate of direc- 
tors is not being exercised except in a relatively few 
cases and by a very small number of stockholders. 
On the subject of use, Professor Williams reaches the 
same conclusion, stating: “It is clear that cumu- 
lative voting is seldom used in the great majority of 
the corporations where it is available.’’? 

It would be wrong to conclude, however, that be- 
cause of the small amount of use, cumulative voting 
is an unimportant device in obtaining board repre- 
sentation by minority groups. The fact that the 
right exists undoubtedly leads in many cases (most 
of which never reach public notice) to a minority 
stockholder or group of stockholders being invited 
to join a board of directors and stand for election as 
a “management” candidate. As a case in point one 
of the cooperators to this survey reports: 


“One of the reasons why cumulative voting has not 
become an issue with us is that whenever a stockholder 
either owns directly or controls a certain amount of 
stock and requests representation on the board, we usu- 
ally recognize this request.” 


Artuur D. Baker, Jr. 
Division of Business Practices 


1“Cymulative Voting for Directors,” see box, this page, for full 
citation. 
2“Cumulative Voting,” Harvard Business Review, May-June, 1955. 


New Horizons in Business—A series of lectures, delivered 
at the New School for Social Research, on the longer- 
term future of American business. The lectures include, 
in addition to a long-range look at the economic future, 
discussions of new horizons in distribution, technology, 
investment, and business research—Edited by Julius 
Hirsch. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955. $3.00. 


An Introduction to Automatic Computers—This book dis- 
cusses automatic computers from the business point of 
view. The key topics are: What are automatic com- 
puters, what can they do and how do they work? How 
do automatic computers fit into business systems? What 
are the characteristics of available automatic computers, 
and what do they cost to own and operate?-—Ned Chapin. 
Technology Center, Chicago, 1955. $9.00. 


SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


1956 
January p | December | November | January 


Industrial production 
1947-49 =100 S 
Nondurables manufacturing 1947-49 = 100 S 
Durables manufacturing 1947-49 = 100 S 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


Consumer prices (NICB) 
All items 1953 =100 
Housing 1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 1910-14=100 
Prices paid! 1910-14=100 
Parity ratio? 1910-14 = 100 


Employment and unemployment (Census)* 
Thousand persons 
Employment Thousand persons 
Nonfarm employment Thousand persons 
Unemployment Thousand persons 


Nonfarm employment (BLS) 


Thousand persons S 
Production workers in durables manufacturing Thousand persons S 
Production workers in nondurables manufacturing. ..! Thousand persons S 
Employees in nonmanufacturing Thousand persons S 


Average work week 
All manufacturing Hours 
Durables manufacturing Hours 
Nondurables manufacturing Hours 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing Dollars 79.52 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 86.31 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 70.12 


Personal income 
Billion dollars S A .a. 312.0 
Billion dollars S A a. 222.4 
Billion dollars S A a. 94.9 


Instalment credit 
Extensions Million dollars S 3,212 3,185 
Repayments Million dollars S$ 2,986 2,830 
Instalment credit outstanding Million dollars 27,724 27,247 


New construction 
Million dollars S A 41,484 42,216 
Total private Million dollars S A 29,268 30,204 
Private nonfarm residential Million dollars S A 15,396 16,140 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Inventories) 2 55...00.0 et cece folate ek he Beh ates Million dollars S$ a. 11,000 
Million dollars S .d. 5,689 
* a. 1.93 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories Million dollars S .a. 12,590 
Million dollars S .a. 10,119 
1,24 
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SELECTED BUSINESS 


INDICATORS (Continued) 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventoriess\ toe. eactenlc MOR sats lo thee eels. teas 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
I SARC T Cayo Re ie, eal Ah tees ene RR dh 
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Exportsl eiesae cane ae ett a cheis etan ce eect an 
DM POrts cantare = Rehaee Ma aioe raayd host aoa « 
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—— eee ee fe 
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Deposit turnover: New York City......../....... 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers®............... 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contracts..................--. 
Nonresidential building contracts.................: 
New orders, GQurablesy. oo .ciiss cic esis, 8 sone aeetase dias 5 
verape WOrk Week. l.c cece s ols cede Gece c ce wines 
awimaterials' prices £:. 9-08. sis. dss .aae ees Oe 
Stock prices, industrials.................2200000ee 
UN GW, INCOTPOTatlOnSs o..5.cpece-e epee snus «is ties eceVe ergs sysys ey 
Business failiires Cleese. eee OE aes 
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Gross national product 


Disposition of personal income 
Total personal income 
Disposable persona] income 
Persona] consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits 
Before taxes 
After taxes 
Dividend payments 
Retained earnings 


Business expenditures for plant & equipment 
Total 
Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Cumulative surplus or deficit® 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Tue Conrerence Boarp; Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; 
Securities and Exchange Commission; Bureau of the Budget; F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration; Standard & Poor’s; Dun & Bradstreet. 1 u 

Mncludes interest, taxes and wages. *Prices received divided by prices paid. 
*Data exclude the Armed Forces, 4‘Labor income” includes wages and salaries, 
and “other labor income.” Both “labor income” and “other income” include em- 
ployee contributions to socia] insurance, which are excluded from the total. Includes 
grant-aid shipments. ‘Excludes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
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1956 1955 
Unit an 
January p | December | November | January 
Million dollars S n.d. 24,023b 
Million dollars S n.a 11,5706 
a n.d. 2.086 
Million dollars S n.a 19,242b 
Million dollars S n.a 12,5276 
Ps n.d. 1.546 
Million dollars n.d. 1,320b 
Million dollars n.d. 9426 
Million dollars n.d. 3785 
Billion dollars 187.4 163.4 
t 45.7 41.8 
t 21.4 r 19.4 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp.S 92,215 94,507 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp.S 61,641 55,042 
Million dollars S n.a 11,9635 
Hours S 40.6 40.2 
1947-49 = 100 89.4 91.1 
1926 = 100 466.9 362.8 
Number S 11,600 11,442 
Number S 1,009 904 


IV 
Quarter 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


cisco, Los Angeles and New York. 7?Gross national 
inventories. *Beginning July 1. S—seasonally adjusted. 
For the I Quarter of 1956, anticipated 


Ill 
Quarter 


16. 


44. 
22. 
yh 
iY. 


29.65 
11.97 
17.68 


12,997 
16,947 
-8,950 


outlays are: 


product, less change in business 
. A-annual rate. a-anticipated., 
Total, 31.60; Manufacturing, 


13.44; and Nonmanufacturing, 18.16. b-December, 1954 for monthly data. c—Esti- 
mate of the Council of Economic Advisers. p-preliminary. r-revised. *End-of- 
month inventory, divided by sales during the month. {Debits (annual rate) divided 
by deposits, seasonally adjusted. n.a.Not available. 4Charthook of Current Business 


Trends, 
request, without charge. 
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Tue ConrerENce Boar, 1955. Copies available to Board 


tea on 


MINIMUM WAGES ON THE MARCH 


firms engaged im interstate commerce is now 

$1.00 an hour. This rate became effective on 
March 1 as a result of amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act passed last summer. Eleven days 
earlier, a basic rate of $1.00 was supposed to go into 
effect for New Jersey restaurant workers under the 
state minimum wage law. However, for some firms 
working on government contracts, a minimum hourly 
wage of a dollar or more is an old story. These rates 
in government contracts have been determined pre- 
vailing minimum wages in certain industries by the 
Secretary of Labor acting under the provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Act. 

By far the most important wage-floor program— 
in terms of number of workers protected—is that 
provided by the federal wage and hour law. An 
estimated 24 million wage and salary earners are 
in occupations covered by FLSA; and most of them 
(more than 15 million) work in factories. Excluded 
from coverage are about 14 million wage and salary 
earners not considered to be engaged in interstate 
commerce. The largest single group excluded—over 
51% million—are in retail trade, and the next largest— 
3 million—are in services and related industries. 
An additional 6 million work in industries which 
are technically covered by the act but are specifically 
exempt. Agriculture, with about 3 million wage 
earners, is the major exemption. (See table 1.) 


STATE LAWS ARE OLDER 


State minimum wage programs are considerably 
older than the federal wage and hour law but are 
quite limited in comparison. Today, seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico have functioning minimum wage laws, 
but it has been estimated that, all told, they proba- 
bly extend coverage to approximately 3 to 4 million 
of the workers who are beyond the scope of FLSA. 
Over half of the state laws apply to just women and 
minors, and most of them are limited to a few indus- 
tries. These are usually the intrastate trade and 
service occupations with typically low wages, long 
hours, and lack of union organization. 

Most firms that are currently engaged in gov- 
ernment contract work and thus covered by the 
‘Walsh-Healey Act are also covered by the FLSA 


cs MINIMUM wage required by law for 


and are now subject to the $1.00 interstate com- 
merce minimum. The significance of the public con- 
tracts act today lies in the determinations for 
which wage rates of more than $1.00 are required, 
and in the fact that it is the responsibility of one 
man, the Secretary of Labor, to establish these rates. 
In the iron and steel industry, for example, the pre- 
vailing minimum wage determination effective on 
government contract work since August, 1949, has 
varied regionally from $1.08% to $1.23 an hour. In 
the soft-coal industry, for which a determination 
only recently became effective (November, 1955), 
the range among twenty-two production districts is 
from $1.40 to $2.346 an hour—with $2.241% applic- 
able to the eight districts which produce four fifths 
of the nation’s bituminous coal. 


THE WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


It has been estimated that approximately 2 million 
workers out of the 24 million covered by the FLSA 
were earning less than $1.00 an hour prior to March 1. 
The immediate effect of the boost in the minimum 
from 75 cents to $1.00 is to raise the wages of this 
group to the new statutory rate. This will add 
roughly $560 million to their annual wages—and 
represents an increase of 0.7% in the total wage bill 
for all covered workers. 

The indirect impact of the new minimum on wages 
previously at or above $1.00 is not so easily meas- 
ured. Pressure is bound to be exerted to maintain 
previously existing wage differentials and some ad- 
justments above the minimum are considered likely. 
What will happen may depend considerably upon 
general economic conditions in the period ahead. 

The South will feel the effects of the $1.00 minimum 
to a far greater degree than other regions of the 
country. Twenty-eight per cent of the factory work- 
ers in that area were earning less than $1.00 an hour 
in April, 1954, compared with 8% in the Northeast, 
4% in the Middle West and fewer than 2% in the 
Far West. 

Similarly, the new minimum will have a far greater 
impact on certain industries than on others. In 
tobacco stemming and redrying, more than three out 
of four workers were earning under $1.00 in April, 
1954; as also were about half of those working in 
sawmills and planing mills, and men’s and boys’ fur- 
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nishings and work clothing. Other industries requir- 
ing major adjustments include fertilizers, costume 
jewelry, and wooden containers. 


Evolution of the Law 


Federal regulation of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours was first undertaken with the passage of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933. The 
NRA established codes covering 20 million workers 
under basic minimum wages that ranged in general 
from 30 to 40 cents an hour. But NIRA was short- 
lived; it was declared unconstitutional two years 
after its enactment. In passing the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 1938, Congress relied on its power to 
regulate interstate commerce, and limited the scope 
of the wage-and-hour law to that area of the 
economy. 

The minimum wage called for in the original act 
was not less than 25 cents an hour in the first year, 
and 30 cents in the next six years. The statutory 
minimum of 40 cents was to become automatically 
effective after the first seven years (i.e., in October, 
1945), but machinery was provided in the act where- 
by the 40-cent objective could be achieved prior to 
1945 through recommendations of tripartite industry 
committees. The 40-cent minimum was _ reached 
under this procedure for all workers covered by the 
act in the continental United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii by July, 1944. 

The wage-and-hour law was substantially amended 
in 1949. The minimum wage was raised from 40 cents 
to 75 cents an hour, but the coverage of the act was 
withdrawn from many thousands of workers. This 
was done primarily by redefining the extent to which 
the act covered establishments partially intrastate 
and partially interstate in character, and by granting 
additional exemptions in retail trade.t 


1For a detailed comparison of the provisions of the 1938 act and the 
1949 amendments, see “The New Minimum Wage Law,” in The 
Business Record, February, 1950. 
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In increasing the minimum from 75 cents to $1.00 
last year, Congress did not act on coverage, although 
widening it (at a somewhat lower minimum rate— 
90 cents rather than $1.00) had been advocated by 
the Administration. After explaining that the level of 
the new minimum will make it more difficult to extend 
coverage “without causing serious economic disturb- 
ances in certain areas and fields of activity,” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his January, 1956, Economic 
Report, nevertheless repeated his request for Con- 
gress “to proceed as far as is practical in this direc- 
tion.” 


PUBLIC CONTRACT MINIMUMS 


The Walsh-Healey Act, which was passed in the 
period which followed the invalidation of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act by the Supreme 
Court in 1935, preceded the adoption of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in 1938. By regulating the 
labor standards in employment covered by public 
contracts, its proponents hoped to exert the purchas- 
ing power of the government to preserve whatever 
advances in this area had been obtained from the 
NRA codes of fair competition. 

Briefly, the Walsh-Healey Act specifies certain 
conditions which must be provided in all contracts 
“for the manufacture or furnishing of materials, sup- 
plies, articles and equipment in any amount exceed- 
ing $10,000” which are let by “any executive depart- 
ment, independent establishment, or other agency” 
of the Federal Government. These conditions in- 
clude standards for weekly hours, child labor, safety 
and sanitation. 

But most important—and _ controversial—is the 
requirement that the contractor pay his employees 


"',..not less than the minimum wages as determined 


by the Secretary of Labor to be the prevailing mini- 
mum wages for persons employed on similar work or 
in the particular or similar industries or groups of 


Table I: Who Come Under the Wage and Hour Law 
In Thousands 


Industry 


RMIT TERIOR a) ci.0 ai Raiahs wiavcanse sulle ce ee ee Te ies a 


BON ee OMAN a Se ae peic cic dage cysiiaate <acks De “hacia pie arias « 
Lee nN REN erh cy. 2ST A CirilA. a viiniwls. 2 ee Arash «%nls wid Homi cial aiatatewals  « 
RNR Ser aetoe Ste es aT e es sear, Pekres,2 Pee, We. 
PARADA teh. ioe es, cere Obie ATs Hajbe-<isalateeNee a eas cas 
Retail trade and eating and drinking places.................-.-000005 
Minancenisirance, and realestate: x02 oc vex 4% wteisd Sas age atiueprewyesia os 
Transportation, communication, and utilities...............0......0-- 
Services and related industries, 7.€.c..... 0.2.2.2... ccc cc cece eee eeees 
eanioulture, torestry and fisheries so... 022... «ope cue vies ca pee se ee eles 
TIEN SEE SIGE A stacey, SRR er De sin Bode esate uw aiels BA a cate ee 


1£xcludes government employment, propietors, and self-employed persons. 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor 
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Employees Not Covered 


Total Employees 


Employment! Covered Not¥in Inter- Executive, Specifically 
state Commerce | Administrative, Exempt 
and Professional 

48,051 23,976 6,369 
17,292 15,448 86 597 
817 TAT 19 Q 
2,697 614 1,867 84 
2,895 1,693 262 584 
7,656 230 5,558 1,140 
2,108 1,048 414 330 
4,371 3,441 286 229 
5,071 741 2,995 452 
3,123 14 101 2,951 

2,021 ae aed 
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industries currently operating in the locality in which 
the materials, supplies, articles, or equipment are to 
be manufactured or furnished... ." 


No exact procedure has been established either by 
legislation or regulation for the Secretary of Labor 
to follow in determining the prevailing minimum wage 
for an industry other than that he conform with the 
rule-making provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. Nevertheless, the steps taken are gen- 
erally quite uniform once it has been decided that a 
wage determination is to be made in a particular 
industry. 


The Determination Procedure 


The Public Contracts Division of the Department 
of Labor starts the ball rolling by inviting the appro- 
priate trade associations and unions to nominate 
persons qualified to advise the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator. From the list provided the Administrator 
forms a small informal advisory panel to work out 
such matters as an industry definition, a method for 
gathering data, and the period covered and the con- 
tent of the wage survey. 

After the wage survey has been completed and 
analyzed, the Department of Labor issues a notice 
of a public hearing. This notice is mailed to trade 
associations, individual companies and unions in the 
industry, and is published in the Federal Register 
and released to the press. All interested parties have 
opportunity to be heard at the public hearing and 
may then, or within thirty days after the close of the 
hearing, submit arguments and additional data. 

The record as established by the wage survey, and 
by supplementary evidence received within the al- 
lowable period, is analyzed by experts in the Public 
Contracts Division and is forwarded to the Secretary 
of Labor with recommendations. Neither the analy- 
sis nor recommendations are made public. The first 
information regarding the findings becomes available 
when the Secretary’s proposed minimum wage order 
appears in the Federal Register. Prior to 1952, this 
was the final determination, generally becoming effec- 
tive thirty days after issuance, and from which no 
appeal was possible. Today, interested parties are 
allowed at least thirty days to submit briefs and 
arguments before the determination is finally issued, 
either as proposed or amended. And such determi- 
nations are subject to court review. 


Judicial Review Added 


In half of the forty-two prevailing minimum-wage 
determinations under Walsh-Healey effective at the 
end of World War II, the amount called for was the 
same as under the FLSA—40 cents an hour; in the 
remaining half it was higher (generally no more 
than 50 cents, although from 60 cents to 70 cents in 
a few industries). Most of the determinations had 


been made in the early years of the war; there was 
little or no activity under Walsh-Healey after 1943. 
Then, in 1948, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
undertook a wholesale reexamination of the forty- 
two determinations in the opinion that they had be- 
come obsolete. Subsequently, he indicated his in- 
tention of establishing minimum rates in all manu- 
facturing industries that received a considerable 
volume of government orders. 

Eight new determinations had been completed by 
the time the Fair Labor Standards amendments of 
1949 were enacted. When the amendment increasing 
the wage and hour minimum to 75 cents became 
effective, Secretary Tobin issued notices that the pre- 
vailing minimum wage in all the public contract 
determinations could not be less than this amount. 
It was higher in seven industries. 

Reactivation of the Walsh-Healey Act by Mr. 
Tobin drew attention to the latitude granted to the 
Secretary of Labor in setting minimums and to the 
finality of his decisions. It touched off a controversy 
still raging as to the procedures and methods and 


Table 2: Where Walsh-Healey Minimums Exceed $1.00 


Industry 


Aircraft manufacturing... 00. <>ceeess+sct 
Bituminous coal (including lignite)......... 


Chemical and related products: 
Industrial and refined basic chemical prod- 
mets branch: } Saja: oe dew seiner tae ais sk 
Bone black, carbon black, and lamp black 
Pranchse. ooca Saat ees Os eee ee 
Biivelope 3.3 Ut 0. ohne seek eee 
Tront and: steel Snc.detcss ast one aie ae 


Men. Socs ce ooh nde aS badass eae 


Paper and pulp industry: 
All products except paper bag branch... . 
Small arms ammunition, explosives and re- 
lated products industry: 
Small arms ammunition branch.......... 
Explosives brancli.pvce + sic e cna sales 
Blasting and detonating caps branch..... 
Wollen and worsted: 
Broad woven goods, yarn and thread 
branch and pressed felt............... 
All other woolen and worsted products..... 


Note: Determinations refer to all states and the District of Columbia except where 
specifically indicated. Subminimum rates are generally permitted for handicapped 
workers and in some cases for auxiliary workers, learners, apprentices, beginners, 
and/or probationary workers. 

aVarious rates set for twenty-two different districts and areas. Most frequent 
rate—for eight of the districts whcich supply about four fifths of the United States 

roduction, is $2.2414. These are Eastern Pennsylvania; Western Pennsylvania; 
Hac West Virginia; Ohio; Panhandle; Southern No. 1; Southern No. 2; and 
inois. 

bFor all states except District of Columbia, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, 
where minimum had been 95 cents prior to March 1. 

cThree different rates set according to regional grouping. The lowest, $1.0814 is 
for the twelve states listed in footnote d; $1.19 is for Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and area in and about East 
St. Louis, Illinois; and $1.23 is for the rest of the United States. 

dFor all states except Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia whee 
minimum had been 80 cents prior to March 1. 

Source: U.S. Wage and Hvur Public Contracts Divisions 
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concepts employed. One result of this controversy 
was the passage in 1952 of the Fulbright Amendment 
(to the Defense Production Act) which required the 
Secretary of Labor to observe the Administrative 
Procedure Act in making Walsh-Healey wage deter- 
minations, and also made such determinations, as 
well as his administrative interpretations and rulings, 
subject to judicial review. The first action com- 
menced in court in early 1953, the second in 1954, and 
the third in 1955; none has yet been finally resolved. 
Until the initial cases have been closed we cannot 
know how broad the scope of judicial review will be. 


Walsh-Healey Minimums Today 


At present, prevailing minimum wage determina- 
tions are applicable to government contract work in 
forty-four industries—thirty-three on an industry- 
wide basis, eleven with different rates for different 
branches of the industry. In all but four cases the 
amount is the same for the entire country. It varies 
regionally only in the bituminous coal, iron and steel, 
and paint and varnish industries, and in the indus- 
trial and refined basic chemical products branch of 
the chemical and related products industry. 

Since the firms covered by Walsh-Healey are 
generally engaged in interstate commerce, they are 
also covered by the wage-and-hour law and its statu- 
tory minimum since March 1 of $1.00 an hour, despite 
wage determinations in thirty-six industries for less 
than that amount.1 In the industries (or branches) 
listed in table 2, minimum wages of higher than $1.00 
must be paid by firms working on government con- 
tracts exceeding $10,000. 

Six additional industries are at various points along 
the road toward Walsh-Healey wage determinations: 


Postproposal stage: Photographic and blueprinting 
and supplies: $1.18 an hour minimum proposed on No- 
vember 5, 1955. 

Office machines: $1.10 an hour minimum proposed 
on January 7, 1956. 

Post hearing, Preproposal stage: Electric lamps; Bat- 
teries. 

Wage-survey stage: Scientific, industrial and labora- 
tory instruments; Flour milling. 


In the two for which a minimum wage has been 
proposed, the amount exceeds $1.00. 


Determinations under Court Review 


The first court test under the Fulbright amend- 
ment was started in 1953 against the determination 
of $1.00 an hour in the cotton textile industry. The 
following year the woolen and worsted industry de- 
termination of $1.20 an hour was challenged, and 


1Labor Secretary Mitchell scheduled a public hearing on February 
29 to hear evidence on his proposal for a blanket $1.00-an-hour 
Walsh-Healey minimum in those industries where the determination 
had been for a lower rate. 
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recently a complaint was filed against the bituminous. 
coal determination of $2.241% in eight districts. 

Both textile cases are being fought along the same 
lines—on the “locality” issue. The plaintiffs have 
contended that the Secretary is without power to 
establish a single amount on a nationwide basis. 
owing to the provision in the Walsh-Healey Act that 
his determination should be based on “the prevailing 
minimum wages for persons employed on similar 
work or in particular or similar industries or in groups. 
of industries currently operating in the locality in 
which the materials [etc.] . . . are to be manufac— 
tured or furnished. . . .” 

The government’s position is that this provision 
gives the Secretary a choice of three standards in his. 
wage determination, only the last of which must be 
related to a locality. In other words, he may select 
the prevailing minimum wages for: (1) persons em- 
ployed on similar work; or (2) persons employed in 
the particular or similar industries; or (3) persons. 
employed in groups of industries currently operating’ 
in the locality. But the plaintiffs contend that the 
“locality” phrase qualifies all three clauses. 

On April 4, 1955, Federal Judge Alexander Holt- 
zoff declared invalid the Secretary’s determination in 
the cotton-textile industry. Agreeing with the plain- 
tiffs construction of the prevailing minimum wage 
provision, he concluded that to regard the entire 
United States as a single locality would be “to place 
a tortured interpretation and attach a distorted’ 
meaning to a simple English word.” 

On December 1, 1955, the United States Court of 
Appeals reversed the decision of the District Court 
and upheld the Secretary of Labor’s right to set na- 
tionwide minimum wages in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry.1. The decision supports the defendant’s con- 
struction that the word “locality” modifies only 
“groups of industries” and not the other clauses. 
Chief Judge Henry W. Edgerton’s majority opinion 
holds the Secretary’s determination of $1.00 an hour: 
across the country to be fully warranted since it was. 
based on similar-work and particular industry stand- 
ards. The opinion also supports the government’s: 
contention that competition in the cotton textile 
industry is industry-wide, and that to compel the 
Secretary to fix a separate minimum for each textile 
community would “freeze the competitive advan-- 
tage of concerns that operate in low-wage communi- 
ties and would in effect offer a reward for moving 
into such communities,” thus defeating the purpose 
of the act. 

On January 10, 1955, a petition to the Court of 
Appeals to rehear the suit was denied the cotton- 
textile companies, and at present they are awaiting 

1This was a two-to-one decision with Chief Judge Henry W. 


Edgerton and Judge John Danaher in the majority, and Judge 
George T. Washington dissenting. 
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the Supreme Court’s answer on whether it will accept 
the case. 

The final outcome of the woolen and worsted case 
appears to be dependent upon the final judgment on 
the cotton-textile determination. The District Court 
heard arguments in the case some months ago, but 
then waited for the ruling in the cotton-textile appeal 
before handing down its decision. Then on February 
7, 1955, Federal Judge Luther Youngdahl decided in 
favor of the government. 

While locality is also a big issue in the soft-coal 
case, the decision here may turn instead on the 
plaintiffs’ contention that they are subject to the 
“open market” exemption contained in section 9 of 
the Walsh-Healey Act. This provision, which states 
that the act shall “not apply to purchases of such 
materials, supplies, articles or equipment as may 
usually be bought in the open market,” has been in- 
terpreted by the Secretary of Labor to apply only 
to those products that the government itself buys in 
the open market. Whenever the government adver- 
tises for bids, the act applies, according to the Secre- 
tary. It is this narrow interpretation that the coal 
companies are challenging in their claim to an “open 
market” exemption. 

Two groups of soft-coal operators were granted a 
preliminary injunction against the wage determina- 
tion by Federal Judge Edward A. Tamm on Novem- 
ber 21, 1955, four days before it was scheduled to 
go into effect. The trial on the merits of the case 
has not yet been held. 


MINIMUMS BY STATE EDICT 


State minimum-wage laws are considerably older 
than either of the federal laws, the first such statute 
having been passed by Massachusetts in 1912. It 
arose out of the awareness that the increasing num- 
ber of women going into industry required legal pro- 
tection against unreasonably long hours and inade- 
quate wages. Despite a longer history, however, state 
minimum wages probably apply to only about one 
fifth to one fourth the number of persons covered by 
the federal wage-and-hour law.1 

The course of state legislation has been sporadic, 
and the idea seems to have appealed to certain geo- 
graphic regions more than others. From Massachu- 
setts interest moved to the West; during the depres- 
sion years it focused in the Northeast. Some states 
have adopted and then dropped a minimum wage 
law; others have retained the statute but not really 
put it to use; and in still others it forms an integral 
part of the state’s welfare legislation and is continu- 
ally being changed and extended. 


1At the end of 1954, it was estimated that 5.3 million persons were 
subject to state minimum wage laws and orders that had been 
established or revised since 1945. Of this number, 1.8 million were 
also covered by the FLSA.—‘“‘1954 Annual Report of the Wage and 
Hour Public Contracts Divisions.” 


All told, twenty-eight states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have a mini- 
mum wage law on their books, but in four states 
there are no rates in effect currently, in five, no new 
rates have been established nor revisions made in 
existing rates since 1949, and in another two states 
postwar wage orders have been invalidated in court. 
So just seventeen states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico may be realistic- 
ally described as having effective minimum wages 
today. The analysis in the following paragraphs will 
be limited to these twenty-one jurisdictions. 


Procedures for Setting State Rates 


Laws in six states, Alaska and Hawaii, like the 
FLSA, expressly fix the amount payable as the mini- 
mum wage. (See table 3.) In the three New Eng- 
land states with a statutory minimum, the laws also 
authorize rate-fixing under the wage-board procedure 
which is the method generally utilized in eleven 
states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

Briefly, the wage-board procedure involves the 
following steps: (1) survey of the occupation by the 
administrative agency to ascertain whether a sub- 
stantial number of women and minors are paid 
“oppressive” or “unreasonable” wages; (2) appoint- 
ment of a wage board; (3) transmission of the wage 
board’s recommendations to the administrative 
agency; (4) public hearings; and (5) issuance of the 
wage order. 

A wage order may be revised on the labor com- 
missioner’s initiative, or on petition of citizens in the 
state. The procedure for revising it is usually the 
same as for issuance of the original order. 

The advantage of a statutory rate is that it estab- 
lishes immediate, widespread protection. But this 
method has been characterized as “inflexible,” since 
legislative action is required to adjust the rate to 
changing economic conditions, and it is impossible for 
one blanket rate to take account of individual indus- 
try conditions. A quicker response to movements 
in the cost of living and a greater sensitivity to prob- 
lems of a particular industry have caused the wage- 
board laws to be designated as “flexible.” 

Flexibility, combined with wide coverage, appears 
to be the goals in the states which provide for both 
a statutory minimum and the wage-board procedure. 


1The seventeen states with minimum wage rates that have been 
adopted or revised since 1949 are as follows: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, but under the 
minimum wage laws of these five states — Arkansas, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin—the most recent rate 
revisions occurred before 1950. And the four states which have mini- 
mum wage laws in which no rates at all are in effect are Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, and Oklahoma. The Minnesota Supreme Court 
has set aside both the retail merchandising order (November, 1955) 
and the public housekpping order (January, 1956), while the Franklin 
County Court of Appeals in Ohio recently held invalid the only 
postwar wage order —for food and/or lodging places. 
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Table 3: How High State Statutory Rates Are 


Date Law Was 
Last Amended! 


State or Territory 


PRA ES e ce PSG N roles h oclie.d Ssaikeo aaa eetecee aus cane 1955 


OnSite Cee eee oe. he te eR ce 1951 
ES. Ee ene ee Ge ee 1955 
LETT oo. ctor hae ace 2 1955 
Ped AeSHesent sete kN Meta! Lars Wit. Weer. sth a doa # apne 1955 
UPDRS TDs» - a Nee io Cee RAE IPI Span A Re Ren Co ee 1955 
BN eaSVNE ENE SLEINC G4 aie rei ePSiey Dh arees ove etch ays de disieiadayslie's Weve, eccis 4+ 1955 
DUS CrreatT eee ee ela 8.0 | Niche ulate. cries istelcSeimvalswrs'atayet « 1955 


Note; All these laws apply regardless of sex, except the Nevada statute, which 
applies to women and minor girls only. Arkansas and South Dakota also have mini- 
mum wage laws with statutory rates but there have been no changes enacted since 
1943 in either. The minimum in Arkansas is $1.25 a day (eight hours a day, six days 
a week) for experienced women. In South Dakota it is $15 a week (ten-hours-a-day 
fifty-four-a-week maximum) for women in cities with population of 2,500 or over; 
$12 a week elsewhere. 


Source: United States Department of Labor 


As an additional safeguard against a static rate, the 
Massachusetts law was amended in 1952 to require 
the commissioner of labor to make a biennial review 
of all wage orders. 


Coverage of State Laws 


Potential coverage of state minimum wage laws is 
broad, including virtually all industries except agri- 
culture and domestic service. Actual coverage is 
much narrower, as it is dependent upon the issuance 
of a wage order in all but the eight jurisdictions with 
a statutory minimum. The states vary widely in the 
number of industries covered by wage orders. It may 
be only two, as in Arizona, or it may be several, as in 
California, New York, Oregon, and Washington. In- 
dustries in which wage orders are most often found 
are hotels and restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning 
establishments, and retail trade. 

State minimum wage laws were originally de- 
signed to give protection to women and minors only. 
The federal wage-and-hour law, however, set the ex- 
ample of covering men also and today ten jurisdic- 
tions follow suit. 


How Much Do State Minimums Guarantee? 


Minimum-wage legislation was enacted or amended 
in 1955 in all the jurisdictions with statutory rates 
except Connecticut. In fact, for the first time since 
before World War II, new minimum wage laws were 
passed; i.c., in Idaho, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 
(The law in New Mexico, however, which was of the 
statutory type, has since been declared invalid.) The 
rates—with exceptions for specified occupations or 
areas—all equal or exceed the old FLSA minimum of 


1Alaska, Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. 
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Statutory 
inimum Explanation 
(Cents per Hour) 
Bi ody a "com, I cee SES GM Ria, ics, ee RR ee 
15 Wage orders may set rates equal to or exceeding the 
statutory minimum 
65-75 Higher rate for city and county of Honolulu, lower 
rate elsewhere 
AS Ba ethan i Vis ges = ae ies acne ee A 
90 Under wage orders, minimum rates of 55 cents for service 
poruetions and 75 cents for other occupations may 
e set 
75-8714 |Higher rate for women; lower rate for girls (under 18) 
65-75 65 cents for pin boys and ushers; 70 cents for laundry 
employees, nurses’ aides, or practical nurses, 75 cents 
for other occupations? 
PO Ph SPOON, SUD SE RENE HS Rs 3 oka 


_ Mdaho, New Mexico, and Wyoming passed minimum wage laws for the first time 
in ae all of the statutory rate type, but the New Mexico law has been declared 
invalid. 

2The commissioner has the authority to increase the statutory rate through 
the issuance of wage orders in occupations not exempt by law. Such wage orders 
must be limited to women and minors, though men are also covered by the statutory 
Tate. 


75 cents an hour, but only Alaska tops the new 
minimum of $1.00. (See table 3.) 

The hourly rate most frequently found under 
wage orders adopted since 1949 is 75 cents, and it 
ranges from 45 cents to $1.00. The New Jersey 
restaurant order which contains the $1.00 amount 
(as the basic rate, without meals, for nonservice em- 
ployees) and which was to become effective on Feb- 
ruary 19, has been set aside by court order pending 
further study. 

Often, state minimum-wage orders are not in terms 
of cents per hour but are on a weekly basis instead. 
They guarantee a full week’s pay to employees who 
have worked beyond a specified minimum number 
of hours but who may not have had the opportunity 
to work the maximum specified. All the wage orders 
in the District of Columbia are of this type. For 
example, in clerical and technical occupations the 
minimum rate is $32 for a work week ranging from 
thirty-two to forty hours. 

The recent federal amendments incidentally may 
have stirred up a great deal of activity on the state 
level, and this could well be a year of considerable 
change. Wisconsin may rejoin the roster of states 
with “functioning” laws (according to our defini- 
tion). The Industrial Commission has proposed mini- 
mum rates ranging from 50 cents to 70 cents an hour, 
depending on size of city, for women and minors in 
any occupation except domestic service and agricul- 
ture, to replace the 38-cent-to-45-cent rates adopted 
in 1947. Wage boards are currently in session or 
contemplated in California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Oregon. 

Mirtam Crvic 
Division of Business Economics 


THE METALS OUTLOOK 


Aluminum 


By D. Wilmot 
Vice-president, Product Sales, Aluminum Company of America 


YJ\HE ALUMINUM business today is booming, 

and everyone in the industry is extremely opti- 
mistic about the future. In reporting the results of 
a year-end survey conducted by the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks recently predicted that shipments of 
aluminum products during the first half of 1956 
would be at an annual rate of 2,300,000 tons. If we 
were to achieve that rate, it would set a new record— 
18% above the first half of last year. Total ship- 
ments for 1955 were estimated at 2,050,000 tons, 
which is 36% above 1954, and 27% above 1953. 
Particularly significant is the fact that nearly one 
fourth of 1953 shipments were for direct military 
applications, whereas during 1955 less than 8% went 
for such purposes. 

Obviously, therefore, the increased use of alumi- 
num is accounted for solely by the unprecedented 
growth in civilian applications. 

During most of 1955, the demand for aluminum 
exceeded the available supply of metal, even though 
the latter was at a record high. This tight situation 
is expected to continue through at least the first 
half of 1956, despite increasing production of primary 
metal and a moratorium on stockpiling for the first 
six months of the year, or longer. I do not believe 
that the shipments of aluminum products will be 
quite as high during the first half as Mr. Weeks pre- 
dicts, because reduced imports from Canada will pre- 
vent the available domestic supply of metal from 
reaching previously anticipated levels. 


DEMAND OUTRUNS SUPPLY 


Generally speaking, during the past decade the 
demand for aluminum has been greater than the 
supply—except for brief periods in 1947, 1949, and 
for a while in 1954. It is extremely difficult to judge 
the true demand when a commodity is in short 
supply. The only thing we in the aluminum business 


are certain of is that customers are continuing to 
want more metal than can be provided, even though 
supply also continues to reach new heights. 

There have been a number of reasons for the rapid 
growth of aluminum consumption during the past 
ten years. One of these is the success aluminum has. 
achieved as a substitute for other materials during 
periods when they were in short supply. In many 
cases customers continue to use aluminum after the 
supply of the former material has improved. Another 
has been aluminum’s relatively favorable price posi- 
tion in comparison with other metals, many of which 
are more expensive, either by actual weight or by 
volume. 

Still another reason is that its long-range supply 
outlook appears to be very bright. However, the 
most significant factor at the moment seems to be 
the acceptance of aluminum on its own merits, as. 
a versatile material with a wide variety of physical 
and chemical properties that enable it to perform 
capably in a number of applications. 


MARKET STILL EXPANDING 


Perhaps a brief look at the fast-growing market: 
would point out why optimism ranges high through- 
out the aluminum industry. The building or con- 
struction field is an outstanding example. Prior to 
World War II, this market accounted for about 8%, 
of the aluminum used. But since then it has beem 
the number one aluminum market, absorbing be- 
tween one fifth and one fourth of the total supply. 
Residential windows serve as an indication of how 
one section of this market has grown. Prior to the 
war, the total production of such aluminium win-- 
dows was about 25,000 units. Last year about. 
4 million were made, and the market has hardly 
been scratched. 


The market that runs the building industry a. 
close second is the transportation field. The poten- 
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tial for aluminum in the automobile industry, for 
example, is tremendous. In 1949, only about twelve 
pounds of aluminum were used in an average pas- 
senger automobile. Last year the average was about 
thirty pounds, and this year thirty-five pounds. 

Other rapidly growing aluminum applications are 
found in the electrical industry, packaging containers, 
consumer durable goods, and highway accessories 
(such as signs and railings), to name just a few. 

Turning now to the supply side of the aluminum 
picture, the United States production of primary 
metal has increased tremendously in recent years. 
New all-time production highs have been set for 
four straight years, and output in 1956 is expected to 
set a new record. Domestic output last year totaled 
approximately 1,565,000 tons. This is more than nine 
times as great as 1939, and more than double as re- 
cent a year as 1950. Production will be somewhat 
higher in 1956. 

Despite the record output during 1955, however, 
the supply of aluminum was not adequate to fulfill 
the demand. Two factors helped to tighten the 
situation. One was government stockpiling. During 
the first half of 1955, the government called on pro- 
ducers to ship a substantial quantity of aluminum to 
the stockpile. Since then such calls have been 
eliminated or substantially reduced. Actually, a 
total of 275,000 tons was deferred last year. We 
are extremely hopeful that there will be no call what- 
ever for stockpiling this year. 

The second factor contributing to a tightening of 
supply has been the strong demand for aluminum in 
Europe and in other parts of the world. This market 
has been served, to a substantial degree, by the 
Canadian producer. 

Canadian smelters have been suffering from a very 
severe drought which affects the water levels in the 
storage reservoirs and cuts down on production from 
hydraulic power. The probability is that that con- 
dition will continue throughout the winter months. 
The Canadian producer has already served notice 
that it will drastically reduce its shipments against 
contracts with United States producers during this 
period. Although this reduction in anticipated im- 
ports dimmed the supply outlook for the first three 
or four months of 1956, greater production from new 
domestic facilities should brighten prospects consid- 
erably. 


NEW FACILITIES ADDED 


Alcoa has already begun to operate a new potline 
at its Point Comfort, Texas, smelter. This was started 
five weeks ahead of schedule. An additional line is 
scheduled to begin production at our Rockdale, 
Texas, smelter late in the first quarter, and another 
in the second quarter. Additional facilities are also 
being installed at our Vancouver and Wenatchee, 
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Excerpts from the transcribed remarks of speakers 
at The Conference Board's round table on "The 
Metals Outlook: Supply and Demand" are published 


here. This round table was part of the Board's 364th 
Meeting, held at the Hotel Commodore in New York, 
on January 19. 


Washington, smelters. Altogether, Alcoa will bring in 
a production of 76,000 tons of additional smelting 
capacity during 1956. At the end of the year, our 
total installed smelting capacity will be 792,500 tons. 

The aluminum supply prospects over the longer- 
run period appear to be excellent. This is largely 
because of the new smelting facilities being built, or 
scheduled to be built, by existing North American 
producers or prospective newcomers to the industry. 
We are adding facilities that will produce an addi- 
tional 76,000 tons per year. Kaiser now has an an- 
nual smelting capacity of about 428,000 tons. It is 
currently adding facilities to existing plants, and has 
announced that it will begin construction of a new 
plant in West Virginia which will ultimately have 
the effect of raising total capacity of 654,000 tons 
a year. 

Reynolds currently has under construction new 
facilities which will increase its annual smelting 
capacity by 45,000 tons; and last week it announced 
it would further expand by 100,000 tons. When 
these projects are completed, its annual capacity 
will be approximately 560,000 tons. Harvey Ma- 
chine Company, of Los Angeles, has a government 
supply contract, and construction is scheduled to 
begin soon on a new 54,000-ton smelter. Olin-Mathie- 
son appears certain to construct a new 60,000-ton 
smelter, and two other companies, Revere Copper 
and St. Joseph Lead, also appear to be serious about 
entering the aluminum business. 


MORE CANADIAN. CAPACITY 


To the north, across the border, the Aluminum 
Company of Canada is rapidly expanding, with 112,- 
000 tons of new capacity scheduled to be in operation 
by the end of this year, and an additional 150,000 
tons within two years. There is one other newcomer 
in this hemisphere. British Aluminium, Ltd. has an- 
nounced that it will begin construction of a smelter 
on the St. Lawrence River in Quebec this spring. 

If the foregoing expansion of facilities is carried 
to completion, primary aluminum production in the 
United States will reach 2,250,000 tons by 1960. 
Canadian production is estimated to exceed 950,000 
tons by that time. It is perhaps reasonable to as- 
sume that approximately 350,000 tons of that Cana- 
dian production will be earmarked for shipment to 
the United States. That would bring the total pri- 
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mary metal available in the American market to 
2,600,000 tons in that year. When the normal do- 
mestic scrap recovery is added to this figure, the 


total supply of aluminum available will easily surpass: 
3 million tons, a quantity sufficient, from this van- 
tage point, to take care of all estimated demands. 


Steel 


By Philip J. Sandmaier 


Manager, Commercial Research, Republic Steel Corporation 


HE ONE-YEAR and ten-year forecasts that 

we at Republic Steel have completed for our own 
guidance provide considerably more material than 
can be presented here, but I'll give you a few of the 
highlights. 

The short-term economic picture shows the total 
year 1956 somewhat higher than 1955, with a gross 
national product adding up to about $400 billion 
compared to about $390 billion for 1955. This implies 
full employment, with demands by labor for wage 
increases and fringe benefits, and a price situation 
that is stable to rising, as measured by broad indexes. 
Within this price structure, farm prices probably 
will continue to decline, while industrial prices rise. 
The high hourly rates, full employment, and poten- 
tial tax cut—I haven’t ruled that out yet—imply 
a higher level of personal disposable income for 1956, 
but the disposition of the income may be changed 


Steel Distribution 


JOBBERS 
16 % 


CONSTRUCTION 
13% 


We expect that there will be less spent for automo- 
biles and houses, while nondurables, services, and 
savings will show some gains. 

Now let us take a quick look at the short-term pros- 
pects of some of the more important consuming 
industries for steel. The chart on this page will 
give you some idea of the relative importance to the 
steel industry of the various market groups. 

We expect the automotive industry to produce 
about 6.8 million passenger cars, compared with 
about 8 million in 1955. Production of one and one 
quarter million trucks in 1956 would be a small de- 
crease from 1955, a record year. The recent revisions 
in first-quarter production schedules bring them from 
a record high down to about our forecast levels for 
that period. 

The construction industry is expected to show a 
slight improvement in total dollars in 1956, with 
gains in industrial, commercial, and highway seg- 
ments, but some cutback in the residential field. We 
believe that housing starts will be about 10% below 
the 1,300,000 of 1955. 

It is expected that jobbers will continue to take 
about their usual percentage of steel, which they dis- 
tribute to the smaller consumers. 

Machinery is an important factor on the up side, 
when we consider the two factors of increased plant 
and equipment expenditures for 1956, and the back- 
log of long lead-time items, such as steel mill equip- 
ment, now on the machinery-makers’ books. 


APPLIANCES A GROWING MARKET 


The appliance industry did not show the gains of 
the auto industry in 1955, and can still be looked to 
for some improvement in 1956—especially since this 
group contains a number of strong growth items, 
such as clothes driers, dish-washers and air-condi- 
tioners. 

The farm market for steel is softened by declin- 
ing farm income, but even so, the better farmers have 
not suffered too much, and they are the ones who 
buy equipment. 

The oil and gas industry can be counted upon to 
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continue to expand with more and deeper wells being 
drilled, and additions being made to pipelines. 

One factor of special importance to steel is the 
status of inventories, and currently inventories of 
steel consumers are rising but, as yet, are in line with 
sales and production. Much of the inventory in- 
crease has been in goods-in-process, rather than in 
stocks of raw steel. However, in the second quarter, 
these steel users may find their inventories rising in 
relation to sales, and accumulation may turn to de- 
pletion in the third quarter. 

We believe that the effect of these changes, and 
those in other steel-consuming industries, will result 
in a total steel production for the year of 1956 that 
compares closely with the 117-million tons of ingots 
made in 1955. However, the emphasis is on the first 
half of the year, during which steel, and especially 
flat rolled steel, may continue to be as tight as it has 
been during the past six months. , 

The chart below presents the relationship between 
supply and demand in the steel industry during 
the postwar period. Except for 1946, 1949, and 
1952, in each year of which there was a strike situ- 
ation, and then the short inventory correction of 
1954, demand has been pushing rather close to 
capacity. 


HIGH COST OF EXPANSION 


Normally, in an industry as basic to the economy 
as steel you would expect capacity to surge out ahead 
of demand and to stay ahead. In prewar years that 
was generally so. The fact that this has not been 
true in the postwar years can probably be attributed 
to a combination of several factors. Unquestion- 
ably, the most important one is the cost of expansion. 
During the war years, steel prices were rigidly con- 
trolled, and a very low level of profit resulted. 

Throughout this period, construction costs were 
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increasing sharply. Today, steel capacity can be 
purchased on the stock market for about $70 a ton. 
It costs the industry at least $325 per ton to build 
new capacity and provide necessary facilities for raw 
materials. Under these circumstances, it is extremely 
difficult to raise the capital necessary to provide the 
economy with the steel required. 

We have projected the growth in steel-consuming 
industries for years ahead, converted this growth into 
steel demand, and arrived at what we believe to be a 
minimum requirement for the year 1965. That re- 
quirement, as seen on the chart, runs to about 155 
million tons. To achieve this 1965 goal, the industry 
is faced with the task of finding at least a billion 
dollars in new capital for new facilities in every year 
between now and 1965. In addition, we must be 
continually maintaining and replacing existing facili- 
ties. Under the present tax structure, depreciation 
reserves are not adequate to provide for this. Some- 
how, I believe, those funds will be raised. But under- 
lying the entire program is the absolute requirement 
that the industry earn a profit—and an adequate one. 

As for future demand, a rundown of the more 
important steel-consuming groups would be of in- 
terest. 

The chart for the auto industry shows that over 
9 million vehicles—cars and trucks—were turned out 
in 1955. The present facilities permit production at 
an annual rate of about 10 million cars for a short 
period. These now represent peak figures, but by 
1965 we should look upon 10 million vehicles as be- 
ing a normal year. 

For construction, our chart covers nonresidential 
and highway activity, in constant dollars, to indicate 
the trend of physical volume. By 1965, nonresiden- 
tial segments should be about 20% above the present 
level, and highways will show a much greater per- 
centage gain. Residential construction will reach a 
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Nonresidential and Highway Construction 
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point where over a million dwelling units per year 
‘should be normal. 

Plant and equipment expenditures, which combine 
industrial construction and machinery, show a strong 
upward trend. The electrical industry expects to 
triple its load of kilowatt hours per year by 1970. 
‘This certainly means a lot of plant and equipment 
and, in turn, lots of steel. Add to this the unknown 
‘quantities of steel that will be required by the 
atomic energy field and you can see why we look for 
expansion in the steel industry. 

With regard to appliances—stoves, washers, dryers, 
air conditioners—the 17-million units produced in 
1955 should increase to around 24 million by 1965. 

Just recently, Austin Cadle, of Standard Oil of 
‘California, in his analysis of future energy require- 
ments projected to 1975, dwelled on that portion of 
the energy pattern that represented petroleum, and 
‘by way of example, what it meant in their industry's 
field requirements. He felt that steel requirements 
for all uses in the oil and gas industry would be 12 
tmillion tons, compared to the present 5 million tons. 

The accompanying chart shows that per capita 
consumption of steel now is between 1,300 and 1,400 
pounds. Our present population of 165 million to 


167 million will grow to approximately 200 million 
by 1965, so that we are optimistic about steel’s long- 
term trend, and the industry is expanding as rapidly 
as possible toward this 155-million-ton goal. 

A number of expansion programs have already been 
announced, and some of them are well under way. 
The cost involved in the expansion ranges from $85 
per annual ingot capacity ton, for rounding out 
present plants and facilities, to $325 a ton or more, 
for fully integrated operations from mines to finished 
products. One further aspect of the expansion is the 
labor force. With employment close to 65 million 
people and unemployment in the marginal level, pro- 
duction could be limited by this factor. Our plants 
have been progressing toward mechanization and au- 
tomation, and the need to continue is evident. 

In summary, let me say that the short-term out- 
look seems to be for full operation of the steel indus- 
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try, in the first half of the year, and at least good 
activity in the later half. The long-term outlook is 
stimulating. The steel industry is now in an era of 
expansion. The many consuming industries show 
growth trends that indicate the need for expansion 
of capacity to perhaps 155 million tons by 1965. 


Lead and Zinc 


By Simon D. Strauss 


Vice-president, American Smelting and Refining Company 


1 COMPARISON with such glamour metals as 
aluminum and copper, lead and zine are, in a 


”» 


manner of speaking, “poor relations.’ Alone among 


the five metals that are being considered today, they 
have really had a sort of post-Korean recession. 
Despite the fact that among users of lead and zinc, 
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there is a feeling that once there is a slight surplus 
the surplus will last forever, and when there is a 
shortage it is permanent, I think I can bring assur- 
ance that neither surplus nor shortage will be of in- 
definite duration. On the contrary, in the future as 
in the past, there will be times when there will be a 
little too much lead and zine and times when there 
will be not quite enough. But, on the whole, the 
industries will continue to grow, and grow at a 
modest rate. 

European consumption has increased very rapidly. 
Consumption in this country in 1955 expanded along 
with the consumption of all other matcrials. In fact, 
1955 saw the highest use of lead and zinc on a free 
world basis that has ever been reported. Although 
the rate of growth in lead and zinc is considerably 
less than that in aluminum, actually there is still an 
expansion in the uses of both of these metals. Lead 
tends to lag behind, a little bit. Zinc on the other 
hand, is going at a rate which is comparable with the 
figures for copper. 

In 1955, with stocks reduced, prices have advanced. 
They have recovered to a point where the price of 
lead today is $.16; the price of zinc is 3.135. That is 
a recovery, in the case of lead, of a little more than 
half of the loss since the Korean crisis; in the case 
of zinc the recovery is a little less than half. 

I would like to deal now with the actual production 
situation in these industries. The period since the end 
of World War II has seen a remarkable increase in 
the known resources of zinc in the world and a mod- 
est increase in the known resources of lead. In 
Africa, which up until World War II had not been 
an important source of lead and zinc, very substan- 
tial deposits have been developed in Morocco, in the 
Belgian Congo and in Southwest Africa. These are 
low-cost resources, and they have been equipped to 
produce a very substantial part of the European re- 
quirements for lead and zinc. 


THE NEED TO IMPORT 


This has been a fortunate development for con- 
sumers in the United States, because it means that 
the production of facilities in Mexico and Canada 
are now, for the largest part, available to the United 
States. Prior to World War II this country was 
more or less self-sufficient in lead and zinc consump- 
tion. However, today our consumption has risen to 
such a point that our domestic resources, even if 
operated at full capacity, would be unable to meet 
the requirements. Production in this country tends 
to fluctuate with price. The present rate of zinc pro- 
duction is about 550,000 tons a year; the capacity to 
produce zinc is probably in the order of 700,000 tons 
a year. To obtain full production of zinc in this 
country my own guess is that something like a price 
of $.15 or $.16 is required. 
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The fact is that under present circumstances the 
domestic mining capacity in zinc is not being fully 
employed. The same thing applies to lead. Our do- 
mestic production of lead is at the rate of about 
330,000 tons a year. In years gone by, it has been 
as high as 600,000 tons. But I would say the effec- 
tive capacity of the lead mining industry in this 
country today might be somewhere around 400,000 
or 450,000 tons a year. There again, it is a question 
of price. Today’s price of $.16 is an adequate return 
for the mines that are predominantly lead mines. The 
additional lead production would have to come from 
mines which are predominantly zinc mines. 

There is no great prospect of any change in the 
rate of production in Mexico, which produces about 
250,000 tons a year of each of these metals. The 
reason is that the Mexican government puts a heavy 
hand on producers in the form of export taxes. The 
export tax alone is 2814% of the realized market 
value of the metal. That is a net tax, regardless of 
whether the producers make a profit or not, and 
under those circumstances there is very little incen- 
tive to increase the production in Mexico. On the 
other hand, the Mexican social laws are such that 
the producers cannot readily curtail production, even 
if they wish to, because of the fiscal consequences of 
trying to discharge employees. 


A BRIGHT NEW LIGHT 


Canada is the bright new light on the North Ameri- 
can continent, as far as these materials are concerned. 
Present Canadian production is about 180,000 tons. 
of lead, and about 400,000 tons of zinc a year. There 
are a number of major new discoveries that have been 
made in Canada and production will increase. It 
would not be surprising if in some future year 
Canada would mine more zinc than the United States, 
which for many years has been the largest mine pro- 
ducer of zinc. 

Australian production has been tending to increase. 
It is relatively low cost—not because wages are low 
(on the contrary, wages are high) but because the 
ore deposits have a high content of the metals. Aus- 
tralian production has been rising, and Australia has. 
supplemented Mexico as the second-largest producer 
of lead and the third-largest producer of zinc. 

In South America the principal new supply devel- 
opments have been in Peru, where the government 
some years ago instituted legislation which is ex- 
tremely favorable to the investment of foreign funds. 
in the mining industry. Looked at from the supply 
side, there is no question that at around these prices. 
further expansion of the world supply of lead and 
zinc can be looked for, coming principally from 
Canada, Australia and South America. 

The demand for lead tends to be fairly stable. The 
two largest factors today are both tied in with the 
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automobile industry—batteries and high-test gaso- 
line. But neither of these uses of lead is really con- 
tingent upon the rate of new car production. Their 
demand varies more with the number of vehicles in 
use on the roads. For this reason the lead industry 
should not be particularly susceptible to any change 
in position resulting from cut-backs in automobile 
production this year. Actually, I expect that the 
consumption of lead by the automobile industry, or 
for automobile-related uses, will be greater this year 
than last. 

The third-largest use of lead is in the cable cover- 
ing field. There, lead is up against a very staunch 
competitor in the form of aluminum. Aluminum has 
made inroads into the market in the cable covering 
field already, and it looks as if there will be further 
inroads made. Lead has had this field for a good 
many years. It is satisfactory for the purpose. But 
aluminum, particularly in connection with overhead 
lines, has a distinct advantage in its greater light- 
ness, and we may as well face up to the situation. 

There are a number of other miscellaneous uses for 
lead. All of these tend, on the whole, to fluctuate 
with business conditions, but in a way that is less 
erratic than a lot of goods entering into the con- 
sumer goods market. I’m thinking of such uses as 
solder, sheet lead and lead pipe. 


USES FOR ZINC 


Zinc, on the other hand, is a material which is 
extremely susceptible to changes in business trends. 
The two largest uses for zinc are in galvanizing, where 
it is used to coat steel, and in die-casting. The die- 
casting market has been expanding very rapidly be- 
cause of the fact that the die-casting process offers 
great savings to people who need mass production, 
and to whom the question of actual strength of the 


product is secondary to savings on machining and 
fabricating. About half the zinc die-castings now go 
into the automobile industry, so a change in automo- 
bile production has an immediate impact upon this 
industry. And, due to the present price situation— 
the fact that, as I have previously pointed out, the 
price of zinc today has not advanced to the same ex- 
tent as the price of lead, and bears a rather favorable 
relationship to competitive materials—the automobile 
industry has been increasing its use of zinc, per car, 
at approximately the same rate as in the case of 
aluminum. 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


We in the zinc trade draw a lot of encouragement 
from the fact that the steel industry has been invest- 
ing very large sums of money in a new setup for the 
use of continuous galvanizing lines. I understand 
that the cost of each one of these lines is roughly $4 
million. There are, I think, twenty-five or twenty-six 
such galvanizing lines now in operation. There are 
another ten or fifteen on the drawing boards. This 
is a broad new development, as far as the steel in- 
dustry is concerned, that came about within the last 
three or four years. The fact that the steel industry 
is willing to invest this large capital sum in an in- 
dustry in which it must employ zinc gives us a bright 
outlook. We in the industry feel that galvanizing 
will grow more or less in line with general business 
activity. 

Most of the new deposits that I have been talking 
about carry more zinc than they do lead. There seems 
to be a happy marriage here between the availability 
and the demand for these two metals: a relatively 
slow, but fairly stable, rate of growth for the lead 
industry; a higher rate of growth in the use of zinc, 
but perhaps more susceptibility to fluctuations of the 
business cycle. 


Copper 


By James Boyd 


Vice-president of Exploration, Kennecott Copper Corporation 


HE SUPPLY and demand situation in copper 
can be visualized clearly with the help of the 
accompanying chart. It traces in short tons the ap- 
parent world consumption of copper, and also shows 
world production from 1946 through 1954, and the 
estimated capacity through 1958 as indicated by an- 
nounced expansion plans. 
There are several conclusions to be drawn from 


these statistics. First, despite the wide fluctuations 
during periods of depression, emergency, and high 
levels of industrial prosperity, copper demand has 
steadily increased. The cause of the recent rapid price 
rises is evident from the chart, which clearly shows a 
sudden increase in demand, temporarily in excess of 
the increasing supply. Capacity is being expanded 
over the next three years, however, at a steeper rate 
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than the historical trend of increasing consumption. 
From the consumer’s viewpoint, there should be suf- 
ficient copper to supply his needs during the next 
three years. 

Despite the fact that copper has been faced with 
substitutes throughout the ages, it has never been 
confronted with such an aggressive competitor as 
aluminum is today. Increases in aluminum capacity 
that are now taking place and are planned for the 
future, will act as a check on the rate of increase in 
copper consumption. 

The wide fluctuations in copper demand pose a 
particularly difficult problem for the copper pro- 
ducers. The cost of keeping mining capacity in stand- 
by condition is very much greater than is the case 
for normal manufacturing plants. This is one of the 
causes for excessive price fluctuations. Mines are not 
easily slowed down in times of surplus, or quickly ex- 
panded to meet surges in demand. Substitution is en- 
couraged by greater price stability of competing ma- 
terials, although this is partially offset by the better 
technical qualities of copper and the capital cost of 
the changeover to substitutes. 


A TRULY WORLD-WIDE MARKET 


The copper market is as truly a world market as 
any commodity can be. Europe is seriously deficient 
in new copper supply, and the United States depends 
upon outside sources for approximately one third of 
its new copper, and one fourth of its total. Hence 
a discussion of supply must include a consideration 
of that available to the United States from its own 
production and from foreign sources. 

Primary United States mine production was ap- 
proximately 840,000 tons in 1954. It was probably a 
million, last year, and expansions are under way to 
increase it to 1,175,000 tons by 1957, and 1,185,000 
tons by 1958 (after deducting the fall-out from some 
existing mines, as they come closer to exhaustion). 
Concurrently, secondary copper production can be 
expected to increase from 103,000 tons in 1954 to 
135,000 tons in 1958, thus increasing the total do- 
mestic supply from 943,000 tons in 1954 to 1,320,000 
tons in 1958. 

Foreign production in the free world is expected to 
expand from 1,900,000 tons in 1954 to 2,350,000 tons 
in 1958. Current imports run at about 465,000 tons, 
and it looks as if the increase in foreign production 
will increase that for the next few years. 

Thus, the total United States supply, which was 
1,681,000 tons in 1955, should increase to 1,744,000 
tons in 1957, and stay about there in 1958. 

The chart reveals that production and consumption 
came into approximate balance in 1953. Early in 
1954 the copper market was faced with the prospect 
of oversupply and lowering demands. Consumers 
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Apparent World Consumption and Supply of 
New Copper 


4.5 MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS 
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were attempting to work off their inventories with 
the expectation of lower prices, all of which resulted 
in the curtailment of production both in the United 
States and in Chile. As the reversal from curtail- 
ment back to increased production is a relatively slow 
process total production for the year was reduced 
by the planned curtailment, by prolonged strikes in 
the United States and Chile, and by labor difficulties 
in Northern Rhodesia. 

In the meantime, the United States Government 
purchased 100,000 tons of surplus Chilean copper 
earlier in the year. Increased European consump- 
tion offset the drop in the United States demand, 
and consumers began attempting to rebuild their 
inventories. The inevitable result was an increase in 
the apparent demand, outstripping production. This 
resulted in a rapid advance in prices throughout 1955. 

Considering the immediate future, there is evidence 
that some, but by no means all, industries have re- 
built inventories to more or less comfortable levels. 
Automobile producers anticipate a reduction of pro- 
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duction, and it is unlikely that the stockpiling 
authorities will continue to purchase copper at the 
rate of accrual of 1955. Production is increasing, so 
it would appear that the total copper which could 
be available to the United States should be appre- 
ciably higher in 1956 than in 1955. For the imme- 
diate situation, the demands on the copper-producing 
companies are a little higher in February than we 
can supply. That results primarily from the recent 
strikes in Chile. In the next month or so the supply 
will be quite tight. By the end of the quarter we 
should have worked off those difficulties, however, 
and there should be a pretty good supply again. 

A consideration of the outlook for copper is in- 
complete without a reference to price. Prognosti- 
cations are unavoidable, but in copper they are most 
hazardous. In the past, the price has born little 
relationship to cost of production, and only a slight 
imbalance in supply has resulted in wide price fluc- 
tuations, in both directions. This is brought about 
largely by complementary forces. The inability to 
maintain flexibility in production, because of the 
nature of the mining industry, and the consumer’s 
habit of attempting to build inventories in periods 
of apparent shortage and disposing of them in the 
face of even slightly more abundant supply, com- 
pound the tendency of price fluctuation. Stability in 
price is the sine qua non of steady and reliable supply, 
and mining companies are doing much to improve 
flexibility in order to produce greater stability. Con- 
sumers could do much by moderating their buying 
habits. In 1956, greater availability should put the 
pressure in the downward direction. But in partial 
offset to that, and a factor that should act toward 
preventing wide downward price trends, are the costs 
of the higher-cost producers, and government con- 
tracts which, for the next few years, will put a partial 
floor under a part of the country’s production. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXPANSION 


In order to meet future increases in demand, should 
the upward trend continue at anything like the past 
rate, industry will have to expand production from 
current mines or search for and develop new ones. 
Copper must be available if the continued upward 
trend of the economies of the entire world is to be 
maintained. A steady price in excess of $.30 per 
pound will be required in order to expand production 
from currently known, low-grade reserves, and a 
price of $.30 is needed to maintain the continued 
increase in supply through search for, discovery and 
development of new sources. For the future there 
are definite possibilities of expansion in some of the 
important existing mines. Deposits also exist in re- 
mote areas just becoming accessible, and world-wide 
exploration for new discoveries has been stepped up 
immeasurably. 


In conclusion, copper is an international com- 
modity. World supply and demand should be in 
approximate balance for the next three years, if the 
present economic conditions persist. The economic 
climate is excellent for the steady growth of the 
industry, even if the price should stabilize at a level 
considerably lower than at the present time. 
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(Continued from page 107) 


billion at home and abroad. Earnings of the industry for 
1956 are tentatively expected to rise about 5% over 1955. 
The rise may be greater if the price structure is marked 
up, although much of the added revenue doubtless would 
be absorbed by heavier expenditures incident to exploration. 

“Because of heavy capital needs, dividend policies gen- 
erally will continue conservative, with less than half of 
earnings disbursed in many instances. However, possibili- 
ties favor increases in many instances. . . .” 


Auto Parts 


The Outlook (February 13)—“Despite indications that 
automobile production this year will be down approxi- 
mately 15%, many makers of auto parts are confident 
they will earn at least as much as in 1955. There will be 
hidden blessings—no Sunday work or other costly over- 
time, as well as the avoidance of other uneconomic manu- 
facturing practices that develop when the pressure is on. 
Moreover, they look for a well-sustained volume of replace- 
ment business.” 


Drug Industry 


The Outlook (February 6)—‘“The pharmaceutical indus- 
try is headed for another banner year in 1956, with sales 
expected to increase at least 10% over those of 1955 and 
earnings likely to gain even more substantially. Improve- 
ments of these proportions would result in a record high 
volume for the industry. 

“The most salient factors enhancing the outlook for 
ethical and proprietary drug manufacturers are: the in- 
creasing population, especially in the infant and geriatric 
groups; record personal income; improving foreign business 
conditions; an acceleration in new product development; 
and the full-year inclusion of important medicinals intro- 
duced during 1955. 

“Dividend increases, although numerous in 1955, did 
not keep pace with earnings improvements. Thus, with 
further wide gains likely, most of the major pharmaceu- 
tical companies are in line for dividend liberalization in 
1656s 


Food 


Arno Johnson, vice-president and director of research, 
J. Walter Thompson Company (as reported in the New 
York Herald Tribune, February 1)—“The potential market 
for food products in 1960 should total $83 billion, or 25% 
more than in 1955... .” 
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MERGERS AND PROPERTY TRANSFERS 


HE FOLLOWING tabulation is a continuation 
of the listing of mergers and transfers of exist- 
ing facilities carried in The Business Record for 
December, 1955, and February, 1956. It covers those 
mergers and property transfers reported in Novem- 
ber and December of 1955. Some that took place 


earlier are also listed, since they were announced 
too late for inclusion previously. The listing is con- 
fined to companies in manufacturing, mining and 
trade. For further explanations of the type of trans- 
actions included, refer to page 476 of the December 
issue of The Business Record. 


No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description dn en 
REA ser Uri MLGtOrS GOs i.8 ele ocincce| 8 eitee tes ae ehieriisls aa cals ane come hes Engages in engineering, designing, procur-| $37.6 
; ing materials for special motor vehicles 
(1) Wrigley’s Stores, Inc............ Supermarket chain................. n.d. 
(2) Big Bear Markets of Michigan Inc. |Operates 33 self-servic esuper markets $7.0 
Siistandardshoouw Markets: Anos cae mn |e Beles cneaes oSieiene wlelsven Sian Artois lovers n.a 
(a), Oklahoma, Hrozen Hood. Corps se0 Bol) | Bee cscs vo. Gsreiend susie cin Ses eee ae n.a 
(5) DatchiOven Baking Co. 2 ioe eee ce Ma ie eres Ase Slee owe n.a. 
(6) AbnerAm Wolfitne: ee Cermak eye [LPR Ee co uicc ts es aie cs visions eave laatale oe be nN. 
(2) Humpty Dumpty. Super Markets [ij fcc. cc ee ewes cee eect eres na 
CS) Pulse Hood (Costas sais cstiscsct Neneh fae Pera tion | eee ue caine see n.a 
ore will be ACF-Wrigley Stores, 
ne, 
EETHETICAN DE TOAUCASEINS CO ccc occ sepa) |e ies tne talons + ole d.@ bie. o aeid « pehleels BS Owns and operates 5 radio and TV sta-| $138.4 
(Division of American Broadcasting-— tions 
Paramount Pictures, Inc.) (purchaser) 
J. Arthur Rank Film Distributors Ltd.}100 British feature films for TV viewing] ........... 0.0... eee eeeeee cece | ee eee 
(seller) 
pemerrevrican Manufacturing’ Coie. c/s.) ) | gu iw x ois’ ditverstoreteidiere oe ne otateral Ol Mfrs. rope, twine, packing yarn.... $13.9 
Increased holdings of American Colortype| Engages in printing and lithographing $17.0 
Co. to 60,300 shares 
MMIC ICAN A VEATICLLA COR « ase ct titra.s MINE Sieve sysccisin 01s olcheas ele slave ais eMalgiaele Mfrs. and distributes protective coatings] $70.5 
Southern’ Cement’ Co. (will operate asyaj sn es ee oe cece ees n.a 
division) 
Bran PREIETICATIO SEOLES Fayelcteyaie' tiemtiela Seeia eee NAMI, ew sleiaghe a via v 5. Sule RRA AE ote Kh celattins Operates chain of grocery stores and] $118.9 
super markets 
Assets and business of Market Basket] .............. 0c cc eeeee eee eeee $31.0 
Corp. (Geneva, N. Y.) (annual 
sales) 
GaaAmerican -Chermos Bottle Coe.) ss buf) i.) Axi bolts Suu Mavens los « dated Mfrs. vacuum ware..............-- $8.9 
97.37% of Hempt & Co. Inc........ Mfrs. metal products including picnic]  n.a. 
jugs, barbecue equipment 
PPE LO STACLEL Cork cra fale iete (aveve evans fag ane acciatere OM MRM ete the ite cube ecieigs Winicvestakh D carers Mines, mfrs. and distributes nonferrous} $870.3 
metal ore and semifinished products 
Increased holdings of Andes Copper Min-|Operates copper mining properties... $61.4 
ing Co. (controlled by Anaconda Co.) 
Beederson) BrassyGon (through tpartictpa=|MMl ot’... c..cje ss ae caldmicebianns sislecsjor, |) alanis s sysr0.0.0 oe eee Winona Pwiese n.d. 
tion with Perkins, Clarke & Co., Inc.) 
“Certain assets” of Detroit Brass &|Mfrs. brass valves, pipe fittings...... $4.6 
Malleable Co. 
DE anC Ci ae Refming COs, cers). Heme N hs sc stig Ge ete Ss sissies se cia'etete ao Diversified producer and marketer of} $151.9 
oil and allied products 
Control of Kanawha Gasoline Co.... Wholesale distributing firm.......... $0.5-$1.0 
(annual 
sales) 
aumeesssoc, Laundriesiof America, Inc..;.. |) ..Wii.t. Ss sle dadelsa bs sets arileae cade Owns, controls laundry properties... . $1.6 
(1) Abelove’s Laundry Inc.......... Both companies engage in coat, apron,|  n.a. 
(2) Modern Linen & Laundry Serv... uniform, and linen supply business. . n.d. 
RMT amtic. Wholesalers LaGics cain sieciccis MREINE ccs: seals dle ssleleas os cchebeaeaewne Operates food distribution centers, ware-| $3.8 
houses in Canada 
ill Brod .metenecad.co Sktces tr tats Wholesale grocers and produce firm in| n.a. 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired 


Interests headed by J. J. Axelrod and 
M. L. Lewis 


eee eee ee ee ee 


Control of Bell Co. through purchase of 
160,000 common shares 


Babbitti:(Bo 1 inGiastitenctas svat oe 


Beaverbrook Mills, Inc............. 
Textron American, Inc............. 


Belding Heminway Co., Inc......... 


Arawana Mills, Inc............... 


Belkriap mig omg tree aalssoarscieyas 
(Sub. of American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp.) 


Stanley Works. aeniics.c.iesieckyeene 20 acre plant site at Stamford, Conn 
Berylitiam’ Corps Paik On ae eM eo 2s wjarses seat stacarohaleraolehaSosere pingunnslinss 
Capital stock of Nonotuck Mfg. Co 
BlaweK nox’ Covinie eS eid osc clrcicteicis: |! yar ere Stal haya a reece eh at PP a 


Physical assets and business of Conti- 
nental Foundry & Machine Co. 
Reading-Sinram-Streat Coals, Inc. . . 
(wholly owned sub. of Philadelphia & 
Reading Corp.) 


Blue Ridge Fuel Co., Inc........... 
Philadelphia & Reading Corp....... 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp....... 


Car Co. 
Borden 'Co0é 25:65:53 soon cares ecieg eaten pe Meloni etaeine en os tie ee 
Capital stock of: 
(1) American Resinous Chemicals Corp. 
(2) Reslac Chemicals, Inc........... 


Borg-Warner Corp........- t-saeecwr 


Primor Products, Inc..............: 
(will operate as a division) 


(1) British Columbia Packers Ltd... . 
d 


an 
(2) Chicken of The Sea, Inc......... 
(Sub. of Van Camp Sea Food Co.) 


“Substantial” interest in Coast Oyster Co. 


Brockway Glass Co., Inc............ 


Bush "Terminal Gok 704 fo Se Pe) ccs assets eens as Die eteatet ees ene 
Increased holdings of Genera] Cigar Co. 
to 74,400 shares 


C&S CiSuper Corp... ne anne ak 


R. K. O. Radio Pictures, Inc...... 
(Owned by General Teleradio, Inc. which 
is a sub. of General Tire & Rubber Co.) 


Rimbrary fOr. Vest. « ascii 


Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd. 


Assets of Timberland Lumber Co. Ltd. 


Canadian Homestead Oils, Ltd...... 
Regent Drilling Co................ 


25% interest in 3 producingjoil wells and 
534 sections of land in Hamilton Lake 
Oil field of Alberta 


Description (In Siftions) 
Textile operators... /. Jac. sae ote UP OSes 
Boston finandier;.ss.asdie «teens Ne 
Mfrs. worsted fabrics.............. $10.0 
Mfrs. and distributes household cleaners] $8.7 
Mfrs. Cameo copper cleaner and Cameo| na. 
cleanser 
sVagatecekta Ms os oRh Wstin oe dae ats n.a 
Mfrs. natural and synthetic yarns and| $15.0 
threads 
Plant will house Corticelli chemical] ..... 
division 
Inactive substdiarvicl-<saceu2s oa fae ee 
Mfrs. beryllium alloy rod, wire, parts. $9.0 
Engages in drawing, tinning and bunch-| $2.0 
ing copper wire (annual 
sales) 
Mfrs. varied steel fabricated equipment,| $61.8 
machinery, castings 
Mfrs. steel, alloy and iron rolls, mise. steel| $41.4 
castings, machinery 
Buel company 9..<5 0) ecmiceems 60 cae n.a 
b Svat enter ct 1G EP etdence See n.a 
Dealer in and fabricator of nonferrous} $28.6 
metal and products 
Mfrs. heavy duty motor vehicles... . $17.5 
Producer of dairy products, chemicals $301.1 
Mfrs. resin emulsions, adhesives, etc. . $0.1* 
said sess RT As ioe rditewae tess n.d. 
Mfrs. and sells automotive and aviation| $197.9 
parts, household appliances, agricul- 
tural equipment, steel products 
Contract manufacturer of refrigerator | $0.3* 
units for air conditioning systems 
(1) Processes and sells canned salmon,| $25.7 
other fish products 
(2) Makes canned fish products...... n.a 
Frozen and fresh oyster producer... . n.d. 
Mfrs. glass containers.............. $13.2 
Mfrs. glass tubing, rods, fabricated glass} $0.3* 
items 
Operates warehouses, manufacturing and} $20.5 
transporting properties 
IMifrgs CUPATSS Ea 6 aitisaneces each helt $37.1 
Diversified operations include TV station,| $6.6 
Nedick’s Coffee Shops, mfr. of soda and 
malt beverages 
740 feature length films, over 1,000 short| ..... 
subjects 
Operates coal mining properties, interests} $8.0 
in oil-gas properties 
Sia atayerajelelMod «Siem oierclay. INOS eRe $1.0 
(annual 
earnings) 
Explorers and’developers of oil-gas prop-| $1.6 
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34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 
46 


Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Purchaser/Seller 


MElOLEXx Corpwitis.s s eeserechwss whgliad 


Cerro de Pasco Corp.........-.---- 


Chance (A.B.), Co... 055-6 .c + gree 


Charmin Paper Mills, Inc........... 
Chevrolet Division (of General Motors 
Corp.) 
Martin Parry Corp................ 


Chesapeake Industries, Inc.......... 


Cities Service Oil Co............... 
(Sub. of Cities Service Co.) 
City-Wide Petroleum Co........... 


CityaProducts: Corp iio s10i0!xe «<j 57s 


MA SrSbE ORD a ors.o:0)sis atalaratarttens hicogehe 


(2) Stop & Shop (Indianapolis)..... 
& Park & Shop! (Louisville) 


Commercial Filters Corp............... 
(Sub. of Ogden Corp.) 


Consolidated Foods Corp........... 


Continental Baking Co............. 
Wontinental Oil Co. ..o5..00- ee ees 
9 SN ORS Se: 2 ee eee 


Continental Can Co., Inc........... 


Cornell Paperboard Products Co..... 
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. an Sool 
Property Acquired Description (in Mitions) 
OSS en Cota Crieh teen eee Mfrs. building and insulating products,| $51.4 
principally from bagasse (waste sugar 
cane fiber) 
Approximately half the common stock of| Fabricator of plastic ceiling panels. . . n.a 
Cepco, Ine. 
BR eeitac A anaravadiraks dais alealon N. Y. Company engaged in mining, refin-| $137.0 
ing nonferrous metals in Peru, S. A. 
(1) 45% of an unnamed Peruvian company] Produces wire and cable for local market| 7.4 
(2) 40% of another Peruvian company |Company will mfr. refractory brick. . n.d. 
py eeeiceatonns Shbta det abit Sars Mfrs. electric transmission equipment,| $6.7 
power switches 
Control of Porcelain Products Co.... Mfrs. insulators and other porcelain parts| $4.5 
(annual 
sales) 
Shs ad costs shes sid ehie Baars Ped Mfrs. and wholesales paper products $17.0 
|Paper Corp. of America...........- Liiva ey ce kitvn Versi een |. Seem « 
Soe ee en ee ee ey eee Mfrs. vehicles, parts and accessories. . n.d. 
Toledo: plantwcteemeccrie bssiags.sma Mfrs. drawn metal products; steel frames,} ..... 
3 partitions 
RSs spe etek S asiteac’ 2 Diversified management co.......... $26.2 
Entire capital stock of Portsmouth Gas|Serves 12,000 natural gas customers. . $1.7 
Co. (gross 
revenues) 
selec apenas SMES Bolas wyel Priegas seks Operates restaurant chain........... $12.5 
Assets of Park 59th Street Corp. (will|Owner of Plaza Hotel.............. n.d. 
change name to Hotel Corp. of America) 
MASUDA IAT cso als wie gate ecang Integrated producer and marketer of oil n.a 
and natural gas 
21 vasistations.m New, York mebropolitan| WEscae ik eekiccs sce <cccccccasemes, J Aewee 
area 
lato. oudtabstatete/ sts: a ice taAet hs opanskshsalehdl “ch Mfrs. and distributes ice, dairy products,| $67.0 
beer; sells coal, refrigeration units. . . 
Goetz lee CoFee vcciiscawienmacaas as > Operates a 200 ton ice plant and a pre-| 7a. 
cooling refrigerated railroad car service] “<2 
Meer dei pistefemide te Tosin is shatsyshslo Geist Company and sub. mfr. bearings, bush-| $58.5 
ings and electronic components 
Full ownership of Transistor Products,|Develops and produces transistors and] $0.1* 
Inc. (name changed to Clevite Tran-| diodes for use in electronic field 
sistor Products) 
Elvis os wiayebshekeee tan erat ONG @ ots Rae 6 Designs, mfrs. sells radio equipment. . $42.8 
Communication Accessories Co...... Mfrs. electronic components for commu-| $0.3* 
nications and guided missiles 
obi Srolpted eter yabags tour Prua gions aloes a! SGcorans Operates retail food stores.......... $43.8 
(1) tiwos Parcly-VWirgly food gatores sat] Wenar.necctcccccecccnececsssecrs) | Sones 
Greenville, S. C. 
(214. ‘supermarkets: ‘warehouse, atid} (asic) esis em anatiencds ome +ecs ahs danse 
leases on 7 proposed supermarkets 
Ne AmEmatoh Ks Qe ats, & ESF eigers Mfrs. industrial filters.............. n.d 
(1) Honan-Crane filter division of Houd-| Mfrs. oil purification equipment... . . n.d 
aille-Hershey Corp. 
(2) Filter division of Michiana Products| .............. Msn gle os toa oa ao n.a 
Corp. 
Res Rae 7 Wholesale grocery distributor; cans, mfrs.| $72.3 
processes, packaged food products 
Omaha Cold Storage Co............ Distributor of fresh and frozen food} $36.0 
products (annual 
sales) 
RET tus SES aa Mine oie. ceees, <iele-a Bee Mfrs. and distributes bakery products| $73.9 
Morton Packing Co. (will operate as sub.| Mfrs. frozen meat and fruit pies... .. $3.8 
under name of Morton Frozen Foods, 
Inc.) 
OT a ee or eee Integrated petroleum and allied products} $480.2 
producer 
Half interest ta leasesion a, 108,680-acre| bl. oe osc oS ete dee eS=ceoccecest . |p meenee 
block of prospective oil lands in the Gulf 
of Mexico 
PsP CE OIE BNE Treas’ o. 516. nie = Sicpere ¥ Mfrs. containers, principally cans... . $358.1 
rate Cap Co. \.c.53. ssimrigatieie « wcicie Mfrs, vacuum seal closures for glass jars} $10.0 
Ee AEN En AIP Biche Mfrs. wood fiber wall-board, paperboard,| $15.6 
cartons 
Carton Craftsmen, Inc............- Mfrs. printed and plain folding cartons| $0.3* 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description (dn Millions) 
47° “| Cory Corpses. docee ce. seicnccie tee. Pl neva cle Slain neice ica aiinie ciate ess electric appliances (coffee brewers,| $7.7 
‘ans 
All capital stock of Mitchell Manufactur-| Mfrs. appliances................... $3.0 
ing Corp. (will become an independent 
division) 
48 |(1) Eric es (of Porontoy. 0. FL Ra BIR: ose ace re riers eect io cee aan IN) PMO eee oreo na Filles in GS i a et | ee 
(2) inte eats Mining’ & Development!” SSVEFR ISSA SE Secs eee el kccie's bretile «soc iGo deme ee n.a 
Cor 
Ps Purchased block of stock, gaining effec-|Gold mining....................... $5.8 
tive control of Kirkland Lake Gold 
Mining Co, Ltd. 
497 1 Crestmont OU Cos cases wc oaicaccete cer) elf) Wiisndtel ba ledtereetebteceetcaesetecneets | 1 in| Umi dite oy aeenunhr | siamese ee Ran ere n.a 
Assets’ of CK 5M. ‘Oil Cos including 65) Wiig «> con seit «ode ahemeatelsa eaters n.a 
acres in Kern County, Cal. 
50! || Cribbent& SextoniConiva; tsk ecmcteain [teks sarcoma tenacity are eee Mfrs. domestic gas ranges........... $5.3 
James incur. lo one: seat ceo Patents and trademarks on James dish-}) 2) sass. woe elie ule wes ee tes Seen eee 
washer, plus inventories, tools and 
machinery for its manufacture 
51 Crown Zeller bach Corp ..\.,<5 2:<% eee mr fen Eons eee le ems cio eatin laoreet Produces newsprint, papers, paperboard| $333.0 
Merged Gaylord Container Corp.... Produces fiber containers, boxes, packing] $65.3 
cases 
52 Cuban-American Sugar Covi... 23 0 || a biakeuiaesotets ee aectue@eren oe Cane sugar producer............... $49.8 
Increased direct holdings of American|Beet sugar and pulp producer....... $51.0 
Crystal Sugar Co. to 76,700 shares 
53; '|Curtis Manufacturing'@ors.220 5.025 Seater meee cee eee Mfrs., sells air compressors, hoists, other] $4.0 
items 
Merged: 
(1) Central Petroleum Co.. cs ae Mfrs. paints and lubricating oils..... $3.0 
and (annual 
sales) 
(2) Lewis Machine Co.............. Mfrs. wire straightening and wire cutting] $0.9 
(Each will operate as a division) machinery Cu 
sales 
54°" | Curtiss-Wright ‘Corp i... « :cisicles «= horen | MMemetors sis arcte laksielelo, aise seis es nieteas oars Mfrs. aircraft components, forgings, plas-| $195.4 
tics, related products 
Propulsion Research Corp........... Engages in research, design, testing and} n.a 
management of propulsion units and 
accessory equipment 
55. | Daitch Crysta] Dairies, Ine... ccicis |. dawson cine cin eee es aceuieee eee Operates dairy stores and supermarkets} $5.2 
in N. Y. area 
Merged Shopwell Foods, Inc: ......50 |) cseseseerencen iG sracharsisietee < <:sta3e n.d 
§6)) Deep Rock OiliCor, Fin ce. ce sies ered | wile neha later eae etarstonel <> aSrneins we ekeyert Produces, refines, markets petroleum and} __n.a 
(Sub. of Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc.) allied products 
9 service ‘stations in Oklahoma City areal) «.c-neceest saben ddew ede cane ee 5 IM 
57. (Detroit Controls Coy... )san%ncasicicsies, © 4p UicvientoatNeoraitreree Selatan Mfrs. temperature regulators, valves, fit-] n.a 
(Division of American Radiator & tings, castings 
Standard Sanitary Corp.) 
Control Engineering Corp........... Mfrs. automatic controls, measuring and| $2.5 
computing instruments 
6S’) Diamond BlackleafiCo. siciscacisctin,) d|otee conleae «te opines 61> ocams eteeteletetare Produces chemicals................. n.d. 
(Sub. of Diamond Alkali Co.) 
Pesticide processing plant of Geigy Agri=| 655. ss02cnccessccnrecitv acces if Seema 
cultural Chemicals, Div. of Geigy Chem- 
ical Corp. 
59°" (Distillers 'CorpSeagrans Lid; .¢ 24’) |" We acuiearesanete 4 nine ean aae Produces alcoholic beverages, pharma-| $473.9 
(through a Canadian Sub.) ceuticals 
National Dist. Prod. Corp......... Montmorency Distillery Ltd. of Canadal® i... cree coe unusssccereee ves n.a 
(jointly owned by National Dist. Prod. 
Corp. and Distillers Corp.) 
60. ~ || Distillers "Corp:—Seagrams td: 7:75, lensing Sues detect cas tsaire aca Ee Sets alcoholic beverages, pharma-| $473.9 
ceutica 
National Dist. Prod. Corp......... (1) gst Overholt Distillery at“ Broad|Distillery.......-2<<24...4<,.0+20 ee 
Fork, Pa. 
(2) Long-term sublease on Baltimore] Distillery.................0eeeeeee | eaeee 
Pure Rye plant at Dundalk, Md. 
61 |Dolly Madison Intl. Foods, Ltd..... Ag i001 gia Agha SE Newly formed company............ $55.04 
erged: 
(1) and (2) Foremost Dairies, Inc... (1) June ick Products Co.......: 9:2 Mfrs., distributes dairy products... . na 
an 
(2) Western Industries, Inc......... Retail food chain. ..5cicasancet eee na 
$0 
(3) Acquired 25% of outstanding shares|Operates supermarket chain......... $9.8 
of Lucky Stores, Inc. 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. 


62 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


17 


78 


79 


80 


81 


Purchaser/Seller 


Dominion Stores Ltd............... 


MV ER COOKp Ne chev ois S30 Sie Wikia lo winyaiprabsstis 


Eastern Colortype Corp. (N. J.)..... 
American Colortype Co............ 


Emhart Manufacturing Co.......... 


Eureka Williams.................-. 

(Division of Henney Motor Co.) 
PHORICOLp «1 ysis wasyelasiegs « Stertie, cro Sie 

Farrel-Birmingham Co............. 


SNR R OG tress focaccia telah <0 6s, 03 06:67 '9h 0% 

Baker Manufacturing Co.......... 
(Sub. of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.) 

Flour Mills of America, Inc......... 


Foremost Dairies, Inc.............. 


Robert G. Fromkin Woolen Sales Corp. 


Textron American Inc............. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co..............- 
Hobbs Manufacturing Co.......... 
Gamble-Skogmo.................+- 


General Dynamics Corp............ 


PEREE MEW) LOS v5.0 vig 2 sce pie diaia'e siale-a tiers 
General Teleradio, Inc............ 
(Sub. of General Tire & Rubber Co.) 

General Steel Castings Corp......... 


Geophysical Service Inc............ 
(Sub. Texas Instruments, Inc.) 


Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co......... 


Consumers Co-operative Assn. of Kan- 


Gerity-Michigan Corp.............. 


Chl et a ee ety were 


MARCH, 1956 


Property Acquired Description 

Operates a Canadian retail food store 
’ chain 

Increased holdings to 98% of outstanding|Operates a Canadian retail food store 


shares of Thrift Stores, Ltd. chain 
Mes eee wrcrela tis & Sooke bs aecmpe seks Mfrs. oil well equipment, hydraulic 
devices 
Peerless Manufacturing Corp........ Mfrs. gas heaters, fireplace equipment 
rts oe rata ce sce li; |i amahadetectede sels « WAG Misia Moree eee 
Witsetidivisionvab CHitonwN adi... 01) 1 | Arias cies acitteaieelearcentdsiaidl Ae sh 
A th AA uO LS GOR Geer ee Mfrs. specialized machinery......... 
31,500 outstanding shares of Maxim] .............. It et RSG Brae 
Silencer Co. 
Sis See CE SS Scie attesaicc ei ectotl GU IPbee wiocicie e's sleicie ea 6 MLIGLS Soe oss ia rast 
SOLOOU St ar kts DIRAL sess steiss sicite sak [nies nace sleet bates sycite sake sees 
Bic tadetets, bd tisieisi dae a essteisietsiaslo a ele aa Mfrs. machinery and machine tools. . 
Drawings, patents, and sales and engin-|_ ........... eee osaa end Wakancrae 
eering activities related to Hydraulic 
Press division of Watson-Stillman Co. 
(Sub. of H. K. Porter Co. Inc.) 
Mi icreret ite nr ore cial or lete laa oi alec aya tevaa 9.2 Mfrs. spreaders, roadbuilders, etc... . 
IMoatorimhmickionow. Flow OLyisionias st. Hii Phas ccs sie slave si sievsinis ctale olels © « arsi ese 
Ste does sLeaeate hs Perel asl Cesare. Gans Simr'o re cus Engages in milling flour and deals in mil! 
feed, grain 
H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co........ Operates grain processing and storage 
(will operate as a division) facilities 
ERT sacl cfoaystaeints sities stators ere Mfrs., distributes dairy products and 


similar foods 


Marble Face Blocks, Inc............ Deals in marble tiles used in dairy indus- 
try 
eptchec Mild so. etek ris. EAA REET OOS 2 ORNS 
ba Me tales ers) let aie Notas, sae sci oaa ts Mfrs. commercial trailers, truck bodies, 
allied accessories 
Whexas, trucktrailer mfg. facilities, and| 0 J...) 60,500:s soe 00 casa aes 
5 service branches 
diana aiaeaires ek daabl 2 ct bie ake aoa Sells auto supplies, sporting goods, hard- 
ware, etc. 


Increased holdings of Barker Bros. Corp.| Operates stores selling home and business 
to 168,836 shares furnishings and equipment 
© a) ehegsie Bi I i ME epcucmnleete hei Sas < Designs, mfrs. airplanes, 
motors, parts 
Produces selective radio frequency buzzer 
system 
TV program syndicator............. 


submarines, 


Assets of J. R. Scantlin Electronics. . 


Cee ewe e reese seer er renee seseenes 


Produces steel castings for railroad in- 
dustry 

Produces steel and alloy rolls for steel 
industry 

Conducts petroleum exploration surveys 


Operates gravity meter field parties under 
contract to major oil companies in 
Canada 

Mfrs. and wholesales plywood, lumber 
and products 


Lumber mill and adjacent timber hold- 
ings at Swisshome, Ore. 


Divisions mfr. electronic tubes, process 
and finish textiles 


Assets of Verney Corp., including rayon| Mfrs. and finishes synthetic fabrics. . . 


weaving mill at Manchester 
Water Treatment Engineering Corp. . 
(will operate as a sub.) 


Engages in plating and finishing castings 
Rian ied oe Mihara s ae ods 


Mfrs. and sells razors, blades, permanent 
wave equipment, cosmetics 

Companies which make and distribute] Mfrs. ball point pens............... 
Paper-Mate Pen 
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Sizel 


(In Millions) 
$24.4 


Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Size! 
(In Millions) 


$50.3 


$7.5 
(annual 
sales) 
$5.8 
(annual 
sales) 
$7.4 


te eee 


No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description 
82" |Glen ‘Alden ‘Corp 2#t fee ieee tice cee ne holes Panacea ee aoe eee Anthracite producer...............- 
Ward La France Truck Corp........ Mfrs, fire-fighting apparatus......... 
83°" |Goodyear Tire &Rubber'Co:e +... 0... Wi eas ncskacoseenase csc eee Mfrs. rubber and plastic products 
Motor Products Corp............. Plant near North) Chicago, [iiwallsmfrns akeeiielte 2s 2cletieraiiatiataae eae 
industrial rubber products) 
84; '|Harbison-Walker Refractory’ Co.:: 4. (© ness ced steentioeee ee mee tere Produces, distributes refractories... . 
Bought an interest in a Mexican firm—| Produces fireclay and silica refractories 
Fabrica de Ladrillos Industriales y Re- 
fractarios, S. A. (sub. of Cia. Fundidora 
de Fierro Y Acero de Monterrey, S.A.) 
Will change name to Harbison-Walker 
Flir. S.A. 
65.) |\HawanantPineapple: Cox Lidsci.cctce [in nee hadaecedes one ete tae Pineapple canner, producer of stock food 
and citric acid 
(ULERY MES Ball Gian reams ce Nee |e matsiova:s icles: cust0v folpfext ravers avers visieievaterstets 
(2) Paulus Brothers;Packing Gor... 7 |e aetihiasletele rates oivivlara\niatelcvetin. gions 
B6uL | Haytian American Sugar Coz S24. >. | Us| ieee, ae eee ee ee Produces sugar, operates railroad, wharf, 
warehouse 
(1) La Plantation, Dauphin, S.A. (Haiti).} .........-.... WA. eethe Oee 
(2) Haitian American Development Corp.) «--..+..++-+-- Db asec slat Cote 
(a Delaware Corp.) 
87” | Heppenstall Con). 55... 8 Pee Sie ME” bare etmicea ee Sareea aaa raeicrey rc Oe IIE ote eee MGR s:0 Peas 
Physical assets of Midvale Co....... Produces special types of steel....... 
88"Heyden" Chemical 'Gorp J:225,03 2 BPR Ma ae ee ee, ae Produces organic chemicals.......... 
One-third stock interest in Salicilatos de]Operates only salicylic acid plant in 
Mexico exico 
89. [Hidden Splendor Mining Co..s2c5572° 9) Gi tcdsnsnicce ca cetnactalte ee ote nl em Ee eee ya: 2a ae eee ee 
(Sub. of Atlas Corp.) 
Homestake Mining Co............. te eee in’ Almar Uranium Minel\ od. mean semicetcisine sa veve cetera oe 
in Uta! 
90 || Holly Sugar: Corpi.w52 2s ccacetares 1 0i) nee ese eee e ae cee eee Mfrs., sells beet sugar and by-products 
Sugar properties of Garden City’ Col, t=} 2) sent 565 ie ciseeie sie seas omens 
cluding sugar factory, warehouse, pulp 
drier, pulp warehouse, beet receiving 
and sugar handling equipment 
91. Hooker Blectrochemical’ Cove ee ef, oto cae eden scene Mirs: chemicals cation tives eae 
Merged with Niagara Alkali Co...... Mifrs..chemicals:.:. :.n des. Skee meee 
92 |Houston Fire and Casualty Insurance Co.|...... 0. cece ees cece ene nee Insurance firm................0.006 
Increased holdings of Flour Mills of|Engages in milling flour, feed, grain 
America Inc. to 102,129 shares 
98 | Hughes Aircraft Co: <220c066 25.5.5) | ||,o) ena theta eg atte ee tee eiete a | ees ec eee ee area 
American Motors Corp............ Nash-E] Segundo plant............. Will be used by Hughes for integration 
of new electronics production field 
C4 Ti Ean! Corp evagir. aictie's <b. ove) eic titre | Mees, ciseniete terrae enik cee eae eee Mfrs. parts for autos, home appliances, 
ete. 
Pioneer Electric & Research Corp... Develops and mfrs. remote control elec- 
(will operate as a division) tronic equipment 
96 7 WH. Husted ‘and Group... tear ey be. chen biome ante ate ante ae emt eee | TET sooo, 07%. ther at eee ae 
Fox, Wells & Co. (investment firm). [Stock control of Olympic Radio & Tele-|Mfrs. TV and dis pane ade Wee 
vision, Inc. 
96:7 |Imperal’Sugar'Coom 0... t cee, in| en eR eee ee Seen eee Refines'sugar.:s:/hv. ses.) Seen 
(Sub. Sugarland Industries) 
Merged ‘Texas Imperial’ Colt 2. ne oe re thee ae ole arate Ria PEM 1 SOR 
97 \Industrial Enterprises, Ine? - 6:56... || | SER ae see, ee emt eeelte «ern anne waisiaca ote 90.0. sicnin lea ee 
(formerly Demlein Corp.) 
Flect Carrier Corpiiiis. sie oc vsteemar Engages in automobile transport business 
and operation of vending machines 
68 NWsland Creek Coal Conse. Foss ioins!- ||. Rice coeulenic tee mere > eee Produces bituminous coal........... 
ete and plants: of Red Jacket Goal’ (05 0....04.0.05sasamovenecnne eee 
orp. 
99 |Jerrold Electronics Corp............ # steele diy oS 6-005 to's TER ORE Mfrs., sells, installs antenna systems, 


amplifiers, etc. 
Controlling interest in Cable-Vision, Inc.|Constructor of community antenna sys- 
tem in Key West, Fla.; plans to extend 
| reception along the Florida keys 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. Purchaser /Seller Property Acquired Description he Millions) 
MOGMERG Er OUS Lids aes oer cee AU. waste sa ccesestuen cause suaes Develops, produces oil and gas...... $1.8 
Continental Oil Co................ Sow ONKINg MLerest 10.5) TATIMOULS/COT=l ¢ Miseis <io.eieitia.s,clePhe nee hielo s cceeso ces. 1) ipiedee 
and sisting of 481 acres in Hutchinson 
Phillips Petroleum Co. County, Texas 
MCA WBECE COM orc ccld. Dee wie ene ter PLT Lidia. eceina tls UNG ecole sil daeas Mfrs. metal construction panels..... $15.1 
Weatherstone Windows, Ltd. (Toronto) num aluminum windows and curtain| .a. 
wa. 
Say OMEGA ace’ Sites aie aye weisseas Mapsrsioce aie ib NWlesaitviiare:apptesshosaiveeie Sinetae aretote eheiee Mfrs. textiles and surgical dressings. . $51.6 
Assets and business of Andrews-Alderfer|Mfrs. foam-fabric materials......... $0. 5* 
Co. (will operate as part of Kendall’s 
Chicago division) 
PUMICE RITTITetaal a ETI tac hele cate treet. tM | sia, eae! cyarsunelailiavaderere:lovelo vole Grale/slevern ls Mfrs. cemented carbides and related| $15.4 
products 
T. R. Almond Mfg: Co: Jose. o6 os Mfrs. chucks, countershafts, etc..... $0.3* 
PRN BELS OO INC. Guccaeiiscclaccss i Catal Meda. MMS Be, MBs. Sey. Mfrs., sells coal tar products, chemicals,| $158.2 


metal products 
(1) Industrial Sound Control, Inc.... Makes sound control devices for industry} $1.0* 
and aviation 


(2) 80% of outstanding stock of Dure-|Mfrs. polyethelene film and tubing... $0. 5* 
thene Corp. (will operate as a sub.) 
mn eeEmmsmornae OHCOv meas ssi Bi Rene teas ccs aake sents Wk MIR Pisses os crsreisie ere tue tueid slog eases Sos alone n.d. 
Pure Transportation Co........... 141.5 miles of crude gathering pipelines] -.... 1-0... see eee eee eee c ence 
(Sub. Pure Oil Co.) 
Gevalia OAT DONIC COLD aaj. e501: « 0: 2:08) io _ erate etaietete stein e tlee etd slain ieee Mfrs. dry ice, carbonic and other gases,| $59.9 
flavoring extracts, bottling equipment 
Standard Vanilla Co. (will operate as a|Produces vanilla extract............ n.d. 
division) 
avameiieowenstem (NL.) & Sons, Ins... c.. [i Sle ilath eaters odie eee on Mfrs. finished fabrics............... $118.5 
(1) All stock of Spofford Mills....... Mfrs. quality broadcloths........... n.d. 
(2) Complete cotton operations of Pacific| Purchase includes 4 mills in S. C. and a] ..... 
Mills (sub. of Burlington Industries)| sheet mills and finishing plant 
PEMnEeET Theatre Corp. Management ’andhe (1.00.uste ss 2c sie Pheer, wel ca vee cecccccaacccsccccscsccece na. 


officials of its affiliate United Artists 

Theatre Circuit Inc. and an unnamed 

buyer i 

Michael Todd (former director of/348,000 shares of Magna Theatre Corp.| .......-0eeeee cece e cee eceeees n.a. 
Magna Theatre Corp.) 


HO0eE|Mallory-oharon Titanium Corp.'s]... cca cnc seecle sete cies ais Produces titanium..........0.5.5 > n.d. 
(jointly owned by Sharon Steel Corp. 
and P. R. Mallory & Co.) 


Niles Roling Mills DivimomroteSharonyet (secs .cpiscces ccs ewes cnnccrewae ||) secs 
Steel Corp. 
BYERS OTD sx cicin sire etnenter a Rate MN Le Scie cia clade pF GiGi crore gree aie eres eee pulps, paper and paper-| $132.4 
boar 
Manchester Paper Boxes, Ltd. (Toronto)| ..... 60. eee eee eee eee eee eens n.d. 
(will operate as a division) 
MMe RueerraRerCae LINN PLCONT rates ete <meta LI oie. ciaph Re ops ACERS ec PES IMI IF pss ecclesia S slagne Nie vie tesla dems ole wsie n.d. 
Merged. Bathurst, Mining Corp. Lidi... . 4 be. selec. sane ssa atestootelnicterne n.d. 
etme arial VV Gls C.O)..oeicie'ectate Seleteiere! lilt (Wrst ele tes cide.o og eetindle «sale See Mfrs., distributes hardware......... $41.2 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co........... Distributes hardware wholesale..... . n.d. 
(will operate as a wholly-owned sub.) 
Sie SN RISC OT II chan ole s Si vhete Vetaisl toe io NEN Nila c 5a pics «sie eccaewine cs ecole et Soe rate she papers, liner and corrugating| $99.9 
oar’ 
Chillicothe Paper Co............... Mfrs. special finished papers......... $7.2 
(will operate as wholly-owned sub.) 
SPICE ASERS ANCrn stone cecatviorsioas cscs) Ne ata tae aids MST Ree Me Se Oe Ei!) bs Salles, saree. snisvqusiaye store i sis'9p.0 om n.d. 
(Sub. of Mead Corp.) 
mssetsioL ead SalesiOo wc caccicssab P| Ape rep bats clereasinielas, cas csrtiarsiee n.d. 
RipamiN tetova anuracburing; CO. ING. «25a: \ | | eae teem ae ENE mene MT ose hae e008 TES, Woes Fo n.d. 
Flagg-Utica Corp................- INGnoperatinguplant at UitleipN ice bal) Pies Gaiccadas.soveastclogeheescse. of ° asene 
SUGem Meee Cetrolewns Ltd. ose eresse ci) , spy erase aise apes aclteRGlss sities alte Acquires and develops gas and oil in-| $5.9 
terests 
Cancoll Oil & Gas Co. Ltd. (sub. of Can.|Manages oil and gas interests of parent} n.a. 
Collieries [Dunsmuir] Ltd.) co., Canadian Collieries 
LPeevachigan Chemical Comps. sree | oe clee so ge os vieledidiele sla s leiels Produces chemical products......... $6.8 
Satarrninm QOrpie sts... sees chert eccce Engages in rare earths research..... n.d. 
Pam Michigan-Ohio Pipelines(Cormpys ss cn26 9 [nic cnvjaw ne accic viene sauces eescs Operates pipelines................+- n.d. 
(Sub. Midwest Refineries, Inc.) 
Pure Transportation Co.......... AlaGeermlesmOLs PIpElimeM propeLbles mA os acscec- ess cctyecsceeowcgeses if cece 
(Sub. Pure Oil Co.) Michigan 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


> gee izel 
No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description dn Sie ms) 
119 -| Minnesota: Mining: Ss Mfg. Coie: radi WRRe cists cities ne cuca ipso ee eee Mfrs. abrasives, “Scotch” tapes, specialty] $185.5 
tapes 
(1) Midcontinent Chemical Co...... Mira adbest ves ities cc 5.06 ses 0 + dessies « n.d. 
(2) Controlling stock interest in Hartford] Mfrs. protective wrapping papers... . $1.0* 
City Paper Co. 
(3) Ente capital shares of Mica Insu-| Mfrs. fabricated mica products...... $1.0* 
ator Co. 
(4) Entire common and preferred stock of} .............. Ts ling nats aieigion ces n.d. 
Samica Corp. 
120.) Mogul Mining Corps Ltd: od: eB eect, a Pe aricate feiaterteietars ec tee nee ee ees RM core le 3 steve cl eeiete) tes ever elgraraeg aes na. 
1 million: shares, of;North, Rankin Nickell 9 2.0 )60.<.c1.scirieie ors 200 «se > clove nia se | 
Mines 
1210%|(National) Propane ‘Corp s27.:. {esky Wee tee eee: con oo hates ene enrine Distributes, sells propane; also ranges,| $18.3 
appliances 
Shell Oil: Cot atc tsnvaey teigae Midwestern, bottled gas busitiess ua? Wi]! Pi sivas nem soecee ee onac ay ciel) | eee 
(unit will operate as Great Plains Gas 
division of National Propane) 
122.) National!’ TelefilmAssoenhexs scans pea... onceeet paeahiete Pee bis ates Produces and distributes film for TV) $3.7 
viewing 


Selznick: Gow sake tavieereetees S-yre-TV distribution rights in, Ui) S.cand |i) i5...ds.~i. cen csivis oe seed teavmew se) 0) teee 
Canada to 10 major pictures produced 
by D. O. Selznick 
19S }..i\ Norris-Thermador,Corp),.3 6% «00. 0 ||) emeteen aeteant nae seer Smee Mfrs. pressed metal products, e.g., auto] $21.1 
wheels, cooking utensils 


Manufacturing equipment and tooling of[) 500... . «++ «as,ipme nom sislcal melee ee 

Industrial Fabricators Co. 
124 |Northern. Aircraft,, Desi. Ae srace. sree TP Gah Paes ee canto ee ie es We Mim LLMUNMls clea le sare islawiesctelt a eiiele wrarmmverestes n.a. 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp............ Sales and manufacturing rights to Cruise-"), ©... oss «01+ eicie ew jee ses +e cea ciees yin 


master 4-place monoplane, including 
: tools, dies, fixtures, plans and patents 
125. .|Nuclear:Corp./of America, Ines isis cat th shen oe foto si caiablon sae Jol diame seta etre In field of electronics and nucleonics. . $2.8 


(formerly Reo Holding Corp.) 


Business and assets of Radioactive Prod-|In commercial applications of radio-| na. 
: ucts (will operate as wholly-owned sub.)| activity 
1296: * (Olin Mathicson'Chemical Corpt:..c.c ili eae xem ete eaide phen s an cee Diversified producer of varied chemical] $474.2 
: products 
American Creosoting Co........... Plant’on’186 acre site s23< i0ssmessecins  iply pe agyetee Gls onic s ait pine leyayace operat sata] 
1279) Penn-Texas Corps s<6.<ic ia). disics visioes weil) poeTeE ol atestathisiele sfoltieianys tM eietatarets Varied enterprises include mining, mfr.| $108.9 


construction and transport. equipment; 
operation of warehouse terminal 


Assets of Liberty Products Corp..... Produces aircraft parts and equipment,| $12.3 
: sheet metal products 
128) Perkin-Elmer’ Corp).7.:.. 2. shnissse see le paeettoe Rea esis ve eichas pineismts cle -sleee Mfrs. precision scientific instruments. $5.2 
Warren Electronics................. Mfrs. precision scientific instruments. $0. 05* 
129° || Petrolite Corps. sjcs sicisteis (stores e.niaioss oral tlie, pe mite eleleheeiie) osietesunine clase ieee Develops and licenses processes; mfrs.| $16.5 
wax and chemicals 
Rareco Oil iCos..cackxcnien os coer Wax refinery and wax business (waxoper-| ww... eee e ccc e eet eseccereces | seces 


ations of both companies will be com- 
bined under name of Bareco Wax Co., 
division of Petrolite) 


18041 Pierce Governor. Co. 5.6.00%scees saclay wil | fans cs tect ee een Sete tee Mfrs. speed control devices for engines} $3.2 
“Substantial interest” in Automatic]Mfrs. washing machines............ $1.2 
Washer Co. 
181 © |H. 1K. Porter’ Co. Ine....5:. vcisiees.csns . 2h ORE eee rete arcisietetae rah ire oteernals Varied mfrs. include industrial rubber} $50.6 
goods, steel, firebrick 
(1) Aa of Disston (Henry) & Sons, Mire. tools, steel bars and sheets. . $17.3 
(2) Carlson & Sullivan, Inc. (will operate] Mfrs. steel rules and measures....... $0.3* 
as part of new Henry Disston Div.) 
182 «| Producing Properties, Inc.'..52.2220-)) |||, Mute pater or seeasle ae ease ae ee Purchases and operates oil and gas in-| $10.7 
terests 
(1) Houston, Texas group.......... (1) Oil and ‘gas properties including 4 gasj ~ \. ... <<... <irte's w.«'» «elt clea ae ee 
and 8 oil wells 

(2) Formerly owned by R. H. Hedge, of|(2) Majority working interests in 2 oil bo) aidxe’ sui a'gih s 0.sieri(oininle ibe’ ale Sew a1. 5on ne} 
Tyler, Texas wells in Gregg County, Tex. | 

188" Recipe Hoodsinesant acy duct 29 stom Do este tered arte eat cae hae eee Mfrs. and distributes mayonnaise, dress-| $12.5 
(wholly owned sub. of Childs Co.) ings, food specialties 
Business of Whittemore Bros. Corp.. Mfrs. shoe polishes, dyes, fabric cleaners} $0.1* 

and spot removers 

184%] Rheem Mig, Co oo iga go's ots CHG SRR Ls 910 ohn 6 sony ce obra odfas hus aria Mfrs. and sells sheet metal products. . $85.4 

Ultrasonic Corps. es ss 2)-saienite Certain ‘assets, development: work, and) 7 = 4.1... «sine tases Ose asennad ae mn eee 


patent rights pertaining to air condi- 
tioning business 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Purchaser/Seller 


F. W. Richmond and group......... 


Rio de Oro Uranium Mines, Inc..... 
Mid-Continent Exploration Co..... 


RSUDETOIG: CO Lac xd co ovate eens 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc....... 
(Sub. of Inland Steel Co.) 
Follansbee Metals Corp............ 


St. Regis Paper Co. io. )005 Jes. 0088 


Sapphire Petroleums Ltd. (Can.).... 


Scott Paper Co.............. te AE 


Seaman-Andwall Corp.............. 
(Sub. of American Marietta Co.) 
Century Engineering Co........... 


oe JLB OG ee an ee ene ee 
(Controlled by Shell Caribbean Petrol. 
c 


0. 
Canadian Homestead Oils, Ltd... . 
Shell Pipe Line Corp............... 


(Sub. of Shell Oil Co.) 
Humble Pipe Line Co............. 


P A Gays Sizel 
roperty Acquired Description (In Millions) 
SC bE EE hw Gh Se hOre Aeon sneer Group formed a new co. called Pressed] ..... 
Metals of America Inc. to continue in 
business of making automotive suspen- 


sion parts 
Assets of P. R. M., Inc. (Formerly|Mfrs. auto parts................... $8.0 
Pressed Metals of America, Inc.) in- 
cluding plants, factories, inventories 
and name 
fetta stole ete tats 5 Meta aha Ste ated atect<, PUM Lacy fons: cnciom eatRaielAicelé- id's dues crare'« « n.a 
Tnterest. meAmbrosia\Lakelore-body: near|) 955. heai oa cecacieeeecsicncacce | deans 
Grants, N. M 
SURG aiieans ae cabtifonitte, Liss Mfrs. roofing products; asphalt, felt,| $54.6 
asbestos sheets, boards, etc. 
All stock and debentures of Lucky Star|Makes asphalt roofing products. .,.. n.d. 
Roofing Products Corp. (will operate as 
a division) 
Ae OO eo Oe paket SAO Distributed steel ses .le ra: 2: Beeahai oe n.d 
Hroperty, and inventory, of «Wallingiord,| | ritiy<iaascctae ona Werte aca mens care 
Conn. plant ~ 
ORE, SE OR Ee oh Moele tiv 2 Mfrs., sells pulp, paper, paper products} $216.6 
(1) Ajax Box Co. (will operate as wholly-| ........ *¢ - se A a . ” is 3 ar $0.1* 


owned sub.) 

(2) Entire capital stock of Gummed Prod-| Mfrs. gummed tapes and printing papers} $1.0* 
ucts Co. (will operate as sub.) 

(3) 40% stock interest in Growers’ Con-|Mfrs. fireboard containers for farm and| $6.5 


tainer Corp. industrial use (annual 
sales) 
NR ch coe ee Soot oc aed Explores, acquires, develops oil and gas} $3.6 
‘ properties 
(1) sorrybe shares of Hoyle Mining Co.} Holding co., gold mining interests. . . . $4.0 


td. 
(2)'500,000 shares of Consolids: Sudbury |) 4 i... cdeenoecses oadeaete.ciacety | weocke 
Basin Mines, Ltd. 
(S)Substantialunterestvine bake, Dulaulh|\ Pease. isis s seca ciscee « <eisee plete 1 I trees 
Mines Ltd. 
(4) Interest in Chemical Research Corp.|Owns petroleum cracking process patent| $4.9 
and mining interests 
SyadehatsTahey Nay rRIEROD ORS ‘erste: al honey iyaltels Mfrs. paper tissues, towels, napkins,| $192.3 
wood pulp 
Large financial and voting interest in| Will mfr. sanitary products for sale in| ..... 
Compania Industrial de San Cristobal,| Mexico under company trademarks 


sisieie esos anes ee sinie cscs. cislvls alsletls Mfrs. metal products............... n.d. 


Century line) of ‘cementhandvanaterials| (10) patente cits Salesies case ecsciyees | | oeees 
spreaders 


Enterest,in\809;063sacrestin:-Norkhwest |" bh. sda he eke salto oe oeisccaray Gf Beeb 
Territories (Canada) 


New Mexi¢o trunk linestand vgathering|/ 0 1,2... 55. cece sccsceessecssdeen |e eowel 


(Sub. of Humble Oil & Refining Co.} facilities 


which isa sub. of Standard Oil of N. J.) 


Siboney Exploration & Develop. Co.. 
(Affil. of Crescent Corp.) 


American Electrical Appliance Corp. 


MARCH, 1956 


Sate Te ais ¢ MEY Balen ete ow 6 6 2 th | ME Aarne ike shspbroa te eas n.a. 
Merged with J. William Horsey Corp. (to| Processes canned citrus fruits........ n.d. 
form Shirriff-Horsey Corp. Ltd.) 


Ki) Pntire ottstanding eapital Btock: Of| PRs fo. naccecsseis cose viawessae | vaontie 
8 Cuban oil companies which own 
concession rights on acreage in Cuba 
(2)) Holl) working interest:.in a; 5. million}: ' Scie’ c clsahe-aswuaes On. POR SI AT A ae 
acre Cuban concession now held 
jointly with Carribean Petroleum 
Associates, Inc. 
Bis, Sriyoai sentinels 7 47414,5) 6 si0lk ps. Be Mfrs. household appliances (coffee mak-| $4.3 
ers, stoves) 
Toolswmrd mventories forthe Productions” (odessa vewacescessecesecees | dees 
of instant boilmaster and boilmaster 
traveler kits 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. Purchaser /Seller Property Acquired Description (in iillions) 
148: |SinelairOil & Gas Cori od-a races. UM Mitek csterctemic eae mera ce etnertore ve Produces crude oil..............++5 n.d. 
(Sub. of Sinclair Oil Corp.) 
Texas School Land Board.......... Oil and -gas drilling rights on 160 acre|) .0.. jas cn ew cee esc scccu nines eis |) ieee 
tract 
149 <iSmith (Alexander), Ine... :itace chm 0] oe tetetettte fetes sa ee «eine eae ale Mfrs. and sells rugs and carpets..... $44.5 
Merged Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc (will|Mfrs. carpets..............0200000- $54.0 
change name to Masco Industries, Inc.) 
150: |SouthwestiIce\& Dairy Products'Co:..) yg Tee ia seta eves sue IMIR ee ete sda vei lave, avers etate eoemate eileen n.d. 
Merged Central Dairy Products Co.|Produces ice cream, dairy products... $2.0 
(name will be Central Dairy Products Co.) 
151 -tSpalding (ASG.)"&' Bros. Ines isc.) 4| eee. cone eros ieee Mfrs. and retails athletic equipment. . $19.8 
All capital stock of Rawlings Manufac-|Sporting goods firm..............-- $12.0 
turing Co. (annual 
sales) 
152) (iSprague' Engineering Corp..ssccs<-12 |) vaeentiodacenee ean eee oe Mfrs. maintenance and allied equipment| $1.9 
for aircraft 
pei Equipment Co. (will operate|Makes portable electric power units. n.d. 
as sub. 
153.2 |Square DC! 22), -tes. 0c sieloiniesoreociaise.s | ail) eo geese ero. ace ela eae eee oe Mfrs. electrical distribution and control] $42.2 
equipment 
Merged with Electric Controller & Man-| Mfrs. electrical distribution and control] $8.7 
ufacturing Co. equipment 
154: 7|Standard Oil Co.,of ‘California. saccckyy mili nceeace aes mete actos cereale International petroleum and allied prod-| $1,677.8 
ucts producer 
(1) Canadian Homestead Oils, Ltd.. 40;000° acre stractiin BigsHorn'iarea) of] © 00 .).50ei. J. aiscccces essa scsae Ui enente 
Alberta 
(2) Pacific Refiners Ltd............ Refinery facilities for diesel! fuel and] - 04. .5)./<150cxisreice ce cnielsis «occidentale 
asphalt products 
165°. |Standard Industries Inc’ «:....5:.;./, dan cael ee coe eee ee aoe Through subsidiaries, mfrs., services,| $3.1 


repairs elevators, lifting devices 
34,000 common shares of Longines-Wit-| Produces, assembles time pieces, parts,| $15.1 


tenauer Watch Co. Inc. accessories 
156. ||Standard:Oil '‘Co,.(Indiana)s<3.:4;400) UP de nee eee ck Cee eee Produces, refines, markets gasoline, oil] $2,187.4 
and allied products 
Interest ina new ‘/hydrocarbon!oxidation| “00. se.cece seuss cceesuenan |r 
process 
157. -|Stokely-Van Camp-...o.:5isat. pacman Bi Nee Oates cee were ne cies Siasreriere. Processes, sells, packs fruits and vege-| $72.8 
tables 
(1) Increased direct holdings in Capital] Mfrs. dressings, shortenings......... $7.8 


City Products Co. to 40.81% of 
199,200 outstanding shares 


(2) All outstanding stock of Fairmont| Processes frozen foods.............. $0.3* 
Canning Co. 
(8) Ponaae Products Co. (will be a|Packs pimentos................... $0.5* 
wholly-owned sub.) 
Yakima Fruit Growers’ Ass’n........ (4) Freezing plant, and. warehouse) at|i © “J seeaus. aeeeee et ocisinieeiv ieee nl eee 
Zillah, Wash. 
158} |Sunrise Supermarkets 'Corp.,.....<./-«, ob [ur meeotees seecniee mic secs ais Operates chain of supermarkets on Long] $3.0 
Island 
Assets of Stop-N-Shop.............. Long Island supermarket chain...... n.a. 
459 "+ |Superior Propane Ltd. (Can:) 22.520," |i 9. cn dooce cicice some nee Retail distributor of liquified petroleum] $2.8 
ag 
Northern Propane Gas Co. (Ont.).... ieee te bbe Send. n.a. 
(will operate as wholly-owned sub.) 
160 |Sutherland Paper Co sitio. sc0:5 astica ch, ble) ae cere eee) oe ee eter a Mfrs. paperboard, and products. .... $42.7 
Fort Orange Paper Co. (will operate as] 60... eee cee neecceeerceciees ss $1.0* 
wholly-owned sub. 
161g) Date 8 Lyle, 0d oc tise ie.cyoinseroreuagess (AY Phe pee cee tose ee tein aren hes eitte eck er eee | mE eat ence a TL ee na. 


50,000 common shares of Canada &| Produces refined ee and by-products} $25.9 
Dominion Sugar Co. Ltd. 


162.,4i Tecumseh: Products ‘Conucsiinx heer da, 10 oats bec oa Seon roman Mfrs. refrigeration and air conditioning] $83.5 
units 
Assets (excluding outboard motor divi-| Makes gasoline engines............. n.d. 
sion) of Louson Co. 
163° .| Tennessee: Copper ‘Co! <.....cceacssu. | | asencne Rlie een ec oeeee Sacre Produces copper, sulphuric acid, iron]  n.a. 
(Sub. of Tennessee Corp.) sinter, etc. 
Esmond Chemical Co............. Certain chemical mfg. facilities y. .agsue i ics ccslns san cacccveeencret@acuen 0] ieee 
164 .| Tennessee: Gag: Transmission! Coke) will 0 1/220. ceccecewes Cnescdsee Geek ee operates natural gas transmission] $186.7 
peline system tt 


Estimated 1/8 interest in Trans-Canada ceeds operates gas pipelines"for| _n.a. 
Pipe Lines Ltd. (Sub. of Canadian Delhi} parent co. 
Petroleums Ltd.) 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Size! 
(In Millions) 


(annual 
sales) 


$47.2 


$1.0* 
$16.6 


$1.0* 


$19.1 
$1.0* 


No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description 
Pomme omias Industries, InCsaqese cases er LT beets esc c ee eres cet biels bo sere o's Mfrs. lighting fixtures, portable spraying 
and power saw equipment 
Deslauriers Column Mould Co....... Makes bathroom cabinets........... 
ToGmaMhompson Industries, InG@h'.).-4tcteen Gi]. isisla's «ss ciavesaraetets di eiere d scelee siavaretie) oe Mfrs. automotive and appliance stamp- 
(56% owned by Cheraton Corp. of Amer.) ings, insulated wire 
Martin Electric Co. (will operate as a|Makes welding machines, especially for 
division) auto industry 
EG SMIPEITOTL COND Revzis ss lays cictot mn VRRP MEIN A efs cc's st icin tislereale vole ee species uae» Mfrs., sells automatic home appliances. 
(e.g. washing machines) 
Allied Paper Mills, Inc............. Mfrs. book and coated paper........ 
SENG M COWErL LOO) Com arte sracvt Ter l | oss oi ie’ Seidl aratapoibuarn Uh cata wits & Mfrs. air and electric power tools... . 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co......... Mfrs. conveyor belts, rubber covered 
(will operate as a division or sub.) rolls, other rubber items 
Seven mmbular service © Rngineering Cores yl yet sie ss ce cleie oo pclacins nic cisse ee |i ceiereresoe eos eisles ARS onto y ome 
Ryan Aeronautical Co............. Rights," tooling’ and ‘paris inventory of|) | 2... ses escide a delewne ante cies 
Navion airplane 
Rca Tall Metal. & Supply Cod. sys ey [lel e-anrele ates sole oreretcistoere ee eresieeisteres Holds dealership for International Nickel 
i Co., Aluminum Co. of America, Armco 
Steel and other metalmakers. Sells 
industrial supplies 
(1) Three-quarters of the outstanding|Florida Metals operates 3 metals supply 
stock of Florida Metals, Inc. warehouses in Florida 
(2) 40,000 sq. ft. warehouse in Jackson-|  ....... 0. ec cece cece eee eeeeeees 
ville, Fla. valued at $250,000 
PaeessAr Conditioning Corp.....-<.<,5.0.., |. ™atieswedanneoeti wn etis ees ts Mfrs. air conditioning equipment sys- 
tems 
Floral City Heater Co. (Mich.)...... Makes gas and oil fired residential warm 
(will operate as division) air furnaces, home heating and cooling 
units 
Memos tonman Machinery’ Colii.ctitvi|Pw de clae tens sleeeie steams oe slcllewe cae Mfrs. commercial laundry equipment, 
vacuum producers, etc. 
(1) Radiant Manufacturing Corp... . Makes movie projection screens, aerial 
(will operate as a sub.) tow targets and rocket launchers 
Universal Match Corp............. (yechutberCandy: Con Une creme tO) eriretcrs cs alerc.0 o's loua dyeye ste aiage,eteya/ecorn 
(to supplement vending machine oper- 
ations of Apco, Inc., a recently acq. 
sub.) 
eS MUMPECMOUTICUISU TICS, TNC oo. ays, Atcinsscs astra, soul |e. eoita-neisesb Tape eis au0keFNm arate 4 nin} a oh Mfrs. fabricated steel products, (dairy 
equipment, auto accessories) 
Southern Pipe & Casting Co........ Makes pipes and castings........... 
Piemmenseerinting G Lithograph Co... a), ws vqege ses te 210 s/0/5,oisbale do gra ieialcts Does color printing and lithography, 
makes labels, posters, maps 
Good will and equipment of Maryland|Makes canners labels............... 
Color Printing Co. 
Rioee|vamivorman Industries, Inc. 0. ec cs ce oe es 6 oe oelern cee Btls aes Mfrs. machinery and tools.......... 
(formerly Van Norman Co.) 
(1) H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co... Mfrs. cleaning and cloth processing ma- 
chinery for textile industry 
(2) Insuline Corp. of America....... Produces electronic and electro-mechani- 
cal equipment 
(S)PPransttron, Ene... <s/.. «scsi sp0.0.06 Mfrs. electronic components......... 
PP RMICUEO COLD. OF AMCTICR.; sarc te aie sia) WMI) Lbs eaisate « pgactels aivunal sed stearate aes Mfrs. paint pigments, enamels, chemicals; 
has mining interests 
Refinery Engineering Co............ Engages in engineering and construction 
(will operate as wholly-owned sub.) of oil refineries 
Ne PPM MLMRORLIN GO. 55's «isis, sWoee Sold «tle SSMU aie w dais viable se saree o LuleteraSe Gave Mfrs. valves, pipe fittings, pipe wrenches 
Conoflow Corp. (will operate as a sub.) Produces pneumatic automatic valve- 
control equipment 
hi oesiweper Showcase & Fixture Co, Ines gs.) Vee s Sea walecie sc aeleaerae tens Mfrs. store and office fixtures and equip- 
ment 
Grand Rapids Store Equipment; Corp.1|500,000 sq. ft. plant. soi tein Sqeate es] Leidleienls «elaele sia wale wave ebieleale ee wisi 
MUM NMESLEIIE TOOL. Oo StAMIPING COs. ae ccd 6 i Nise aisvsicinin s 50.9 a0. 6/0 6.0m iain a arate oa a0 Mfrs. lawn mowers, lawn sweepers, does 
sheetmetal fabricating 
Blair Manufacturing Co............ Produces powermowers and lawn equip- 
ment 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. Purchaser /Seller Property Acquired Description 


180: | W. Gi Weston and!associates) 20 WC aie eeeaeeecoree iste csae teres Olle ues Sees RatpEa esi cheieetoies ve els > Sanne ae ones 
Working control of National Tea Co. by| National Tea operates grocery meat mar-| $88.3 


purchase of shares from stockholders kets, warehouses, etc. 
181 | Whiting Corp.(Canada) Ltd Prete) oe Se ates crete eek mictereyole oye ana = 9 tenet te tet ste WAL Se tes PRE Gs (Oe 
(Sub. of Whiting Corp.) . ; 
Volta Manufacturing Co. (Canada). . Makes industrial furnaces, electric brakes| 7... 
and capstans é 
182 Wood: Conversion, C6229. er toe, Tl eee eee. aoe fee eee eee Mfrs. wood products (insulating board,| $18.7 
felt woodfibre products) 
Merged Fibre Products, Inc......... Engages in wood fibre research...... $6.7 
183): “}Young(iy A.) Spring & Wire Corpiys) "V9" 2c. donate ess cee teeta Mfrs. wire products, bed springs, coat| $26.4 
hangers, industrial coil springs 
Assets of Tracto-Lift Co............ Makes heavy duty fork lift trucks... . n.d. 
184. |Yuba Manufacturing Co....3.02csen° 6] 5) Peewee ete ee aeeree cmtotiestes Mfrs. dredges, heavy weapons....... n.d. 


g 
(Sub. of Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields) 


C & D Manufacturing Co. (will operate|Holds patents on and distributes the] 1.4. 


as a division) 


1 Assets, unless otherwise stated n.a, Not available 


4 Estimated annual sales of merged companies 
Sources: Moody’s Industrials; Standard & Poor’s; Thomas’ Register 


Moyall, a heavy-duty earth mover 


* Minimum capital 


Business Book Shelf 


Economic History of the United States— An economic 
history which attempts to relate events to the dynamic 
situations which created them. By Howard R. Smith. 
The Ronald Press, New York, 1955. $6.00. 


Marketing and Distribution Research: Third Edition—A 
revision of a standard text on the subject. This volume 
covers the following subjects: principles of marketing 
and distribution research; marketing and distribution re- 
search practice. A third section deals with such special- 
ized techniques as motivational research, operations re- 
search and the use of panels. Lyndon O. Brown. The 
Ronald Press, New York, 1955. $6.75. 


Survey Design and Analysis—Intended as a manual for 
the training of students, this book sets forth the prin- 
ciples for the design and analysis of survey research. 
Application of principles is illustrated by case studies. 
Herbert Hyman. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1955. 
$7.50. 


The American Economy—Attitudes and Opinions—Re- 
port on the attitudes and opinions of about a thousand 
persons in eighteen states regarding the ethical values in- 
volved and recognized in their daily life—A. Dudley 
Ward. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955. $3.50. 


The Budgetary Process in the United States—The growth 
of government has outmoded the complicated processes 
by which public spending is initiated, approved, made, 
and appraised. Existing budget procedures in both the 
executive and legislative branches must be shortened and 
simplified. The expanded role of the Federal Govern- 
ment must be matched by improvements in the process 
by which its spending programs are determined and con- 
trolled. Professor Smithies follows his detailed analysis 
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of present federal budget methods and problems by de- 
tailed recommendations for improvement and change. 
Arthur Smithies. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1955. $6.50. 


The Theory of Economic Growth—The central subject of 
this book is the growth of per capita output, the causes 
of such growth, and an analysis of the reaction of such 
causes upon different societies. By W. Arthur Lewis. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1955. $7.20. 


Can We Solve the Farm Problem? An Analysis of Fed- 
eral Aid to Agriculture—A study of the causes and 
nature of the “farm problem” and of the programs de- 
signed to provide a solution, including recommendations 
by the Twentieth Century Fund’s committee on agricul- 
tural policy. By Murray R. Benedict, The Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York. The Lord Baltimore Press, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, 1955. $5.00. 


How To Manage Industrial Advertising—Discusses the 
function and operation of an industrial advertising de- 
partment. Sections are also included on sales promotion 
and publicity and their relation to industrial advertising. 
By Franklin W. Bartle. Printers’ Ink Books, Pleasant- 
ville, New York, 1955. $3.96. 


Profit Management and Control—An analysis of man- 
agement techniques in achieving and controlling profits 
with particular emphasis on break-even points and their 
use in the areas of planning, increasing profit efficieincy, 
determining selling prices, and labor relations. Included 
is a detailed study of the use of break-even points in 
forecasting and determining sound bonus plans for key 
executives, and in educating supervisors and union offi- 
cials as to the impact of cost increases on profits.—Fred 
V. Gardner. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1955. $6.00. 
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151—Tuition Aid Plans for Employees 

150—Handbook of Union Government, Structure and Procedures 
149—Pension Plans and Their Administration 
148—Retirement of Employees 

147—Company Health Programs for Executives 
146—Company-Paid Sick Leave and Supplements to Workmen’s Compensation 
145—Personnel Practices in Factory and Office 
144—Recruiting and Selecting Employees 

143—Fringe Benefit Packages 

142—Executive Development Courses in Universities 
141—Severance Pay Plans 

140—Management Development 

139—Company Organization Charts 
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137—Escalators and the New BLS Index 
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129—Communicating with Employees 

128—Computing the Cost of Fringe Benefits 

127—Union Security and Checkoff Provisions 
126—Controls of Absenteeism 

125—Information Racks—A New Communications Medium 
124—Developments in Supervisory Training 

123—Letters to Nonsupervisory Employees 
122—Evaluating Managerial Positions 


In the February Management Record 


What About Executive Recruiters?—If a company has trouble finding a 


needed top executive, it may turn to an executive recruiting firm. Such a 
firm, if given enough time, will usually be able to find some able candidates 
for the job. But are executive recruiters an asset to business generally? 
This and other questions are discussed in the article. 


SUB Plans—Their Economic Impact—Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, of Harvard Uni- 


versity, does not agree with those economists who see SUB plans as a 
hazard to the workings of a competitive economy. In fact, he believes that 
in theory they could be useful in times of recession. However, he doubts the 
actual value of SUB plans because he doesn’t believe they are going to spread 
much further in industry. 


Size of Company Pensions—On the basis of 120 pension formulas 
studied by The Conference Board, the average monthly benefit of a retired 
employee with thirty years’ service and average earnings of $3,600 is $78. 
But how would this employee’s actual pension vary in amount from one 
company to another? To answer this question the article examines six factors 
that relate to pension size. 


Automobile Allowances for Salesmen—This yearly survey of the financial 


arrangements companies make with their salesmen who drive either their own 
Or company cars on business covers 244 American firms. And for the first 
time sixty-three Canadian firms were also questioned. The survey reveals 
that salesman-owned cars are still the most popular and that in the United 
States 7 cents an hour remains the most common rate of reimbursement. 
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ON THE MATTER OF VISION... 


‘**All of us plan for the future,’’ says the foreword to ‘The Business 
Outlook, 1956'—‘‘either on a formal... or... makeshift basis.... 
Over the years, the Economic Forum's record on prognosis... has 
been impressive.... 


‘Judging from the increasing signs of stresses and strains cited by 
the Forum, 1956 would appear to be a year in which we may be at 
or near a cyclical turning point. At such times the prudent indi- 
vidual keeps a close eye out for unexpected changes... . 


‘*The Conference Board will try to assist in... adjustments, should 
they become necessary. Through our conferences and our weekly 
and monthly publications we shall be quick to alert our Associates to 
any significant departures from the Forum's anticipated model... .*° 


So acquaint yourself with the background opinion provided by 
The Conference Board Economic Forum. And keep abreast, from 
that point on, through the Board’s monthly and weekly business 
services. With these and your own business figures, you can check 
the Forum's accuracy for the days in 1956 already past and be 
better prepared for the remaining months. What the nineteen 
Forum members and guests indicated for the economy is contained 
in Studies in Business Economics, No. 49: 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 1956 


Extra copies obtainable, singly or in quantity 
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